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CLASSIC HOUSES OF THE SOUTH 
By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


ERHAPS the most refined, elaborate, and carefully planned specimen of 
P the Greek Revival in connection with domestic architecture of America 
is the Archibald Bulloch house of Savannah, Georgia, popularly known 
as the Habersham house. This noble old place on Orleans Square is 
now the property of Mr. Carleton Champion, who has done much to restore it. 
It was built in 1815 for Archibald Shobo Bulloch—a maternal great-uncle of 
President Roosevelt—by Jay, an English architect who did considerable work 
in and around Savannah early in the nineteenth century. It is of brick imported 


from England, and a story told and generally credited in connection with this 


fact is to the effect that Jay contracted to do the work on the proviso that 
he was to receive payment in proportion to the number of bricks used. Whether 
this accounts for the remarkable thickness of the walls, or whether the architect, 
seeking to build an enduring monument for himself, thought these mural propor- 
tions necessary to withstand the effects of the climate, will probably remain a 
matter of conjecture. This last, however, could hardly have been the reason 
why he should have thought it necessary to erect the house on a solid foundation 
of brick fifteen feet thick, which was not known to be the case until half a century 
later, and was discovered accidentally when one of its subsequent owners sought, 
unsuccessfully, to have a cellar dug. 

It is commonly acknowledged, however, that the expenses of the house were 
much greater than Mr. Bulloch had expected them to be, so much so as to 
cause his financial embarrassment, and in a few years the house passed into 
other hands. 

The Palladian dictum that a staircase should be immediately apparent to all 
who enter the house, but that to be most effective one should have a consider- 
able sight of the best part of the building before arriving at it, has been 
honored both in the observance and the breach in the case of Bulloch house. 
Entering through the simple yet most charming Greek portico, and passing 
through the doorway, one is immediately face to face with a spiral staircase, ris- 
ing within six Corinthian columns, which seem to be bearing the entire weight of 
the second story. The staircase is the feature of the house, and is to be seen 
from every chamber of the first floor. To the right of it is the drawing-room— 
sixty by twenty feet—a long, light, most lovely chamber, with Corinthian 
columns supporting a square arch toward the rear of it, and others supporting 
the arch of a window recess to the front. To the left of the staircase is the 
dining-room, back of which is a circular breakfast chamber. 

An harmonious scheme of ornamentation is effectively used throughout the 
house, consisting of Greek borders, scroll enrichments, and a conventional frieze 
of lotus-flowers. The window casements show Greek heads carved in relief at the 
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THE CARLETON CHAMPION RESIDENCI 


Built in 1815 


two upper corners; also those o 


cabinet doors. 


Very few of the old houses of the S 
except some of the Georgian hous« 


Charleston, which belong to an 


period than the white-columned hou 
of the early nineteenth century, 


elaborately decorated interiors. 
son is not far to seek. 


selves. 


to draw his own plans for 
cello) and to oversee, person- 
ally, the construction of the 
houses. 

With this end in view, al- 
most all men of means in the 
South, prior to the Civil War, 
were students of © architecture 
and ready purchasers of such 
architectural plates as were 
published from time to time. 
To this day heavy volumes on 
Greek architecture—technical 
works that only students would 
care to own—are to be found 
as features of such old family 


Except in thi 
coast cities of the South, skilled labor 
rare and architects were almost unk: 
The great majority of planters, theref 
were compelled either to import 
architectural designs or draw them t! 
Most of them preferred to d 
latter (as Thomas Jefferson preferre 
N 


AVANNAH, GA. 


libraries as are still preserved 
throughout the South. 

Having drawn his plans, after 
mature deliberation the 
Southern planter set about 
having them executed. By 
1820 native bricks were procur- 
able in the South, and in many 
instances each plantation had 
a small kiln of its own. Bands 
of negroes scoured the un- 
cleared lands in search of trees 
the trunks of which could 
be utilized as columns (gal- 
vanized iron columns did not 
come into use until toward the 
end of the Greek period); and 
when flutes were desired they 
were chiseled out by hand— 
time was no object at that 
period of the South’s history. 
Corinthian capitals were also occasionally 
carved out by hand, when a workman able 
to execute so elaborate a task could be 
found; but until the last of the period— 
say ten years or so before the Civil War— 
the Dorie column was the one almost 
universally used. 

Some of the houses. thus planned and 
executed were, as might be expected, 
pathetic objects, with enormous porticos 
out of all proportion to the importance 
of the house into which they afforded en- 
trance, reminding one eternally of such 
ambitious persons as invariably put their 
best foot forward. In the South, as else- 
where, men were not masters of their fate 
in architecture, and sometimes houses— 
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HALLWAY IN GENERAL GORDON’S RESIDENCE 
Bleckley & Tyler, Architects 


even those most carefully thought out, 
the proportions of whose columns were 
most conscientiously caleulated—worked 
out their own untoward fate, just as a 
child often achieves some sad destiny of 
its own independent of its parent. Others, 
just as unexpectedly, developed into true 
architecture, “‘unions of beauty, necessity, 
and tradition.” 

An example of the latter is Coleman 
house, which, crowning a conspicuous ele- 
vation, is one of the show places of Macon. 
It was built by Joseph Bond, a rich cotton- 
planter of middle Georgia, as his city 
residence; but tradition does not give the 
name of the designer. This house, together 


with Dunleith at Natchez, Miss., and the 
Witte mansion of Charleston, which was 
built about 1810, represents adequately 
the South’s idea of domestic luxury and 
magnificence prior to the Civil War. 

The Witte house stands in the midst of 
large grounds, parts of which must be 
traversed before a view of the command- 
ing front elevation is reached. Although 
practically a town house, it at the same 
time enjoys all the advantages of privacy 
in a remarkable degree. It is turned 
endwise to the main street. The front 
portico overlooks an English garden and 
aviary, and the rear, where the servants 
and tradesmen enter, is built upon a line 
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with the side street that marks the city 
block to the north. Passing along this 
street, and looking up at the pretentious 
structure from the rear side, one would 
imagine it but a plain city residence. Like 
a true mystic, its beauties are hidden 
from view. By an adroit arrangement it 
shows its worst 
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the state dining-room. The salon-parlor 
is also on the second floor, as in the case of 
most Charleston houses, and its windows 
open out on the portico. On the opposite 
side of the hall from the parlor are the 
living-rooms, one of which opens into a 
ball-room—a later addition, which occu- 

pies an ell. The 





features to the 
hurrying pub- 
lic, saving 
its abundant 
adornment for 
those who know 
and love it in- 
timately. 

The Witte 
Mansion has 
passed through 
several hands 
during the last 
century. The 
plans were 
drawn in Eng- 
land by some 
follower of the 
brothers Adam 
—perhaps by 
one of the 
brothers them- 
selves — and 
most of the ma- 
terials were im- 
ported. It was 
built for two 
English bach- 
elors, then liv- 
ing in Charles- 





chambers are 
all on the third 
story. 


When one 
stops to con- 
sider a moment 
and study these 
old houses, it is 
not strange, 
now that the 
tide is turning 
and Southern- 
ers are growing 
rich again, that 
they should re- 
vert once more 
to the taste of 
their forefa- 
thers. That they 
are doing so is 
proven by the 
fact that copies 
of these old 
houses of a half- 
century and 
more ago are 
springing up all 
through the 
South, among 
which may be 
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neg awa THE WITTE MANSION, CHARLESTON 6. C. pcs tare, 
expected death John B. Gor- 
of one caused the other to sell the prop- don’s new home at Kirkwood, near 
erty. On the whole, it is perhaps the Atlanta, which is an exact reproduction 
most ambitious private house of that of one built by his father, which was de- 
period in the South—or in America. stroyed duringthe war. Anather notable 


Although in the style of the Italian 
renaissance with some Greek and strong 
Byzantine feeling running through its in- 
terior enrichment, it is, on the whole, a 


typical English house. One enters on 
the basement floor; to the left is a long 
library, to the rear of which, extending 


across the end of the house, is the break- 
fast-room, immediately above which is 


house of the same character is Mr. Clifford 
Anderson’s country residence on Peach- 
tree Road, near Atlanta; and still another 
the Saunders residence on Washington 
Street, Atlanta. 

Although popular taste in the South 
is once more calling for Greek and Roman 
columns as features of the external design 
of residences, the interiors of these 
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THE CLIFFORD ANDERSON PLACE, NEAR ATLANTA, GA. 
W. T. Downing, Architect 


renaissance houses are by no means similar 
to the interiors of fifty years ago. On the 
contrary, every possible luxurious and 
elaborate variation is presented. In the 


Saunders house, the hall is of onyx, and 
the dining-room is adorned with Italian- 
esque panels of white and gold. It is hard 
to live up to the old simplicity. 
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XTREMELY little English plate 

which can fairly be called early 

is now in existence. The sur- 

viving pieces of the fifteenth cen- 
tury may almost be counted upon the 
fingers; examples of sixteenth-century 
work, although of course more numer- 
ous, are yet exceedingly searce, and from 
their cost and rarity meet only for muse- 
ums and the cabinets of the wealthiest 
collectors. The seventeenth century was 
a peculiarly fatal period for silver plate. 
As the Wars of thé Roses exhausted prac- 
tically the whole of that anterior to the 
battle of Bosworth, and as the Refor- 
mation destroyed at least nine-tenths of 
the magnificent old English ecclesiastical 
gold and silver vessels, so did the Civil 
War between King and Parliament, and 


the high value of bullion fifty years 
later, clear the domestic sideboard of its 
treasures. The seventeenth century is 
still comparatively close to us,.and it is 
therefore natural that the ordinary wast- 
age by wear and tear should be less than 
when a more extended period-has to be 
traversed. Moreover, certain plate, of 
course, did escape the melting-pot; and 
thus it comes about that, although good 
examples, dated between the accession 
of James I. and the flight of James II.— 
which is, roughly speaking, a century— 
are still to be found, they are scarce and 
very expensive. 

The quantity of wrought silver which 
went to the mint between the setting up 
of the King’s Standard at Nottingham 
and the death of Oliver Cromwell—just 
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about twenty years—is beyond u- 
lation. Country gentlemen and m- 
fortable citizens might have little reserve 
of cash, for coin was troublesor nd 
dangerous to hoard before banks became 
common, but all had good stores of ns 
and flagons, cups and salvers. N ng 
is so costly as war, and both sides, Cava- 
lier and Puritan alike, kept the melting- 
pot at white heat. The colleges c- 
ford and Cambridge minted nearly 7ery 
ounce they possessed to help the King; 
the City Companies made a clean reep 
of their silver for the behoof of the ] a- 
ment. Private people did the san nd 
the stately treasures of plate, a ¢ ITy 


old or more, and of a size and massi ess 


of which we now 
went for the pay 
chase of arms. 


have 


little conc 
] 


of soldiers OI the ir- 


Nor 


did this t le 


wastage cease when the Parliam: ri- 
umphed. Many hundreds of land- rs 


had to compound 


for 


their estat Vv 


paying heavy lump sums, which v 





doubt very frequently provided i1 rt 
by the a1 ral 
q sideboard I ] 
| the aborti t- 
tempt of Charles 
II. in 16 
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win bac k 18 
father’s throne 
was anoth X- 
cuse for e> t- 


ing mone} 
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the unlucky Cavaliers. Soon, however, the 
shield presented another side. When the 
King came to his own again, and peace 
and quiet brought a return of prosperity, 
large quantities of plate began once more 
to be made; once again it became a badge 
of gentility to have fine silver on the 
table, and it began to look as though the 
old searcity had gone by forever. 

But a new danger was lying in wait. 
Charles II. was “a very expensive Herr,” 
and in his later years the country was not 
too well off. Then came the brief and 
troubled interlude of James II., and 
things went from bad to worse. The 
national wealth was not increasing during 
these years, while the bullion in circu- 
lation had been depleted enormously by 
the constant melting down of coin into 
plate. By the time Dutch William was 
seated firmly upon his father-in-law’s 
throne, the inconvenience caused by the 
scarcity of physical money had become 
acute, and a remedy was needed very 
urgently indeed. It was at last found in 
a scheme for attracting silver to the mint. 
An Act of Parliament was passed under 
which, for a limited period, beginning 
with January 1, 1696, the mint undertook 
to pay 5s. 4d. an 
ounce for wrought 
plate. When were- 
member the much 
greater value of 
money ,two hundred 




















SPANISH CHALICE AND CIBORIUM 
(About 1730) 
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GILT TOILET-SERVICE 


years ago, and reflect that bar silver now 
never reaches anything like one-half of that 
price, we realize that this was a high 
bribe, and it had its effect. Enormous 
quantities of plate flowed in and were 
coined into silver pieces, and legislative 
steps were taken to prevent them being 
again converted into plate by providing 
that in future every pound Troy should 
contain 11 oz. 10 dwt. of fine metal, being 
an increase of 8 dwts.—that is to say, 
silver plate was to be of a finer standard 
than silver.coin. Thus from 1696 to 1719 
there were two standards. 

Under such a provision as this, it was 
naturally the larger pieces which went by 
preference to the mint—small beer, such 
as spoons, weighed comparatively light, 
and were, moreover, in constant use, and 
could not so well be spared as the more 
cumbrous pieces. And mention of spoons 
leads us to a little hint which may some- 
times be useful to the collector who is 
gaining his experience. The date of a 
seventeenth-century spoon may often be 
fixed at a glance by its shape. About the 
end of the reign of James I. the bowls of 
spoons began to lose the old pear shape 
and to beeome oval, while the handles and 
stems grew flatter and broader. Other 


familiar forms of seventeenth-century sil- 
ver are tankards, porringers, and candle- 
cups, often very elegant and graceful. 
The tankards of the fifteenth century 
were usually very massive and elaborate, 
chased and ornamented in costly fashion. 
In course of time they became smaller, 
plainer, and simpler, with bold, almost 
semicircular handles, and flat lids. Then 
there are the extremely elegant tazza 
shallow cups with delicately shaped stems 
and wide feet. Porringers and candle- 
cups are, perhaps, the commonest of all 
examples of Caroline plate. Both are 
two-handled, and they may be with or 
without covers. Mr. Cripps describes 
candle-cups as “somewhat pear-shaped, 
swelling into large bowls at the base.” 
Our ancestors had many substitutes for 
the tea with which all the Anglo-Saxon 
world now solaces itself, and “ posset,’’ 
which these cups often contained, was one 
of them. It may be described briefly as 
having consisted of curdled milk and 
“trimmings.” Towards the end of the 
century with which we are dealing, they 
developed into very elaborate affairs, 
with repoussé designs on the bowl and lid, 
and bold, swelling handles, as often as 
not with a female head for knob. This 
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repoussé work consists usually of 
griffins, dragons, and similar pict 
but imaginary beasts, and somet 
bowls are adorned with a combi 
both the zodlogical and the flo1 
tive.” 

Porringers are usually of the 
practically the same, width all 
down. One consequence of thi 
monotony of shape is that they v 
adapted to ornament, and are ofté 
save for some decoration around t 


Their form was constantly changi 


eight and twelve sided vessels of ¢ 
dle of the seventeenth century 
place to the more graceful oval 
the latter part of the period 
swelling, scrollwork handles v 
acteristic of this later style, an 
often had three projections to 
when it was reversed and used a 
saucer. The acanthus leaf was 
decoration for these pieces, and 
the approach of the Queen Ani 
was frequently appliquéd, instead 
beaten out of the metal. How 
acanthus stood in the favor of th 
facturing silversmith at this tim: 
indicated in the exceedingly gra 
elegant gilt toilet-service which 
trate. The set, which is of Engli 
was made in 1683. It consists o 
pieces, of which ten are illusti 
dish, two large oblong boxes, thre 
boxes, two pertume bottles, 
small jars. The looking-glass 
cushion are not reproduced. Th 
the boxes are embossed with il] 
designs of the loves of the god 
with a laurel wreath and acanthu 
The sides are adorned with an a 
of cherubs and acanthus, with 
flowers; the screw stoppers to the 
and jars also finish at the top in 
thus flower. Near the end of th 
we are discussing, engraved Chi 
ures upon porringers and othe 
priate pieces of plate became a1 
rage, and pieces so decorated 
comparatively common. But, 
extreme fashions, it did not 
The collector will occasionally cor 
a few silver dinner-plates of thi 


wers, 
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when they first began to be made, pewter 
being no longer considered fit plenishing 
for the rich man’s table. Silver forks of 
this century are scarce, and when found, 
generally have three prongs only, the 
four-pronged variety being of later date. 
Genuine ones are exceedingly likely to 
bear a coat of arms upon the handle. 
Also of rare occurrence are candlesticks, 
which were usually very massive at this 
time. Their stacks of fluted and banded 
pilasters with coping-like tops are strongly 
suggestive of the picturesque chimneys of 
ancient houses—their design was, in fact, 
distinctly architectural. The “stick” 
proper usually stood upon a heavy oblong 
base. 

The “ Monteith” punch-bowl, the model 
of most of the large modern silver bowls 
now used for table decoration, was intro- 
duced in the summer of 1683. The char- 
acteristic fluted and escalloped edge, still 
so familiar, was intended originally for 
the fixing of the glasses from which the 
punch was to be drunk. This rim was 
movable, and was taken away when the 
host began to’ brew the seductive liquor, 
the delights of which in bygone days are 
in some measure accountable for the con- 
tinued frequency of gout in our own 
These handsome bowls were named after 
“a fantastical Scot,’”? who wore the edge 
of his coat notched like their rim. Very 
few coffee-pots of the seventeenth cen- 
tury have survived to our day, and still 
fewer tea-pots, since it is pretty certain 
that these beverages would not be served 
from silver until they had become fairly 
familiar among the easy classes. The 
collector will be wise to regard with ex- 
treme suspicion pieces of either descrip- 
tion for which an early origin is claimed. 
Genuine examples are obviously of con- 
siderable value. . 

Most collections of old silver contain a 
certain proportion of ecclesiastical plate. 
Much of it is necessarily foreign, and but 
little of it is earlier than the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. Many an ama- 
teur has been grievously deceived when 
he has been offered alleged “ pre-Reforma- 
tion” chalices and patens. Such things 
scarcely exist, and when they do, they are 
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hardly “in com- 
merce.” English 
chalices are almost 
invariably larger 
than those from 
foreign churches, 
since they were re- 
quired for the com- 
munion of many, 
instead of one. The 
church plate most 
frequently met with 
is Italian or Span- 
ish, and it is often 
very flamboyant, 
not to say gorgeous. 
A highly character- 
istic example is the 
Italian monstrance, 
eighteenth century. 
It may perhaps be 
well to explain that 
the monstrance is 
used in the Roman 
Church for the ser- 
vice of “ Benedic- 
tion,” or for the 
“Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacra- 
ment.” Itis placed 
on the top of the 
altar, the conse- 
crated host being 
fixed in the circu- 
lar aperture in the 
center, which is 








more restrained 
form of art than the 
monstrance we have 
just been describ- 
ing. The bowl of 
the chalice is orna- 
mented at the bot- 
tom with bold 
acanthus work, and 
the boss in the 
center of the stem 
is heavily jeweled. 
™ Below the coronal 
a like ornamenta- 
tion serves to break 
the continuity of 
the design, which 
broadens out very 
simply to the base, 
made purposely 
large to give stabil- 
ity to the vessel, and 
to reduce the pos- 
sibility of its being 
accidentally over- 
turned. The cibo- 
rium—a _ receptacle 
for the supply of 
consecrated wafers 
kept in reserve for 
the communion of 
the laity—is plain- 
er, and of agreeable 
simplicity. The 
boss bears engraved 
cherubs’ heads, and 


Mee Oa ae 
we 








fronted by glass of 
considerable magni- 
fying-power. The 
piece we illustrate 
is silver gilt, an amalgam of rays and 
scrolls, winged angels, and figures of 
saints. The central aperture is set 
round with stones, and a crowned bam- 
bino, holding an orb and cross in the 
left hand, the right raised to bless, sur- 
mounts a mother-of-pearl ball. The stem 
and foot aré richly adorned with chasings 
in high relief. 

The Spanish chalice and ciborium are 
probably nearly coeval, both dating back 
to the first third of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both are excellent specimens of a 


ITALIAN MONSTRANCE 
Sixteenth Century 


the edges of the 
plinth are chased 
and gadrooned. 
The Scandinavian 
double bridal cup and stoup are both 
good examples of pieces not infrequently 
met with. As will be seen by careful 
examination, the bridal cup comes apart 
in the middle, to form two complete ves- 
sels, one for each of the high contracting 
parties. Little bells are hung round the 
bowl, which, like the edge of the stem, is 
elegantly fluted, while the lower part of it is 
chased with a mixed geometrical and floral 
pattern. The stoup, or drinking-cup, is 
chased round the rim and foot, and deli- 
cately incised with flowers upon the bowl. 
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N unusual bedroom, one with mat- 
ting on the floor, and Japanese 
or Morris cottons in the windows, 
might be furnished with an “ Oke- 

dene” bedstead, notable for its novelty 


and summery appearance. The frame is 
of solid oak stained dark green, and 
designed in those rather large freakish 
curves and angles we associate with “art 
nouveau ”’—name of dread. A panel of 
fine matting takes the place of the head- 
board. It is bound in _ sole-leather, 
eyeleted, and laced with leather thongs 
to its broad wooden frame. In one 
corner of the matting “the bird of 
dawning croweth all night long’—a 
spirited cock is stenciled or painted in a 
circle. With this goes a specially de- 
signed linen bedspread. 
* 

An eighteenth-century spirit decanter, 
that has stood for generations on the 
sideboard of a Sussex manor-house, is now 
sought for American dining-roon It is 
glass, partitioned off within into four 





OKEDENE BEDSTEAI 
Courtesy of Marshall Field & 


separate sections, and capped by four 
small, curved glass stoppers. On remov- 
ing these, each opening is intended to give 
forth a different liquor. Each quarter of 
the bottle 
has a differ- 
ent name 
engraved 
upon it— 
Brandy, Gin, 
Wiskey, and 
Rhum. The 
spelling of 
the two last 
incline one 
to believe 
that they 
were en- 
graved by 
some French 
or Flemish 
craftsman, 
whose Eng- 
lish orthog- 
raphy was 
what might 











OLD ENGLISH QUADRUPLE 
DECANTER 
Courtesy of W. P. Nelson Co. 


have been expected from a 
mere “mounseer.” There is 
little practical advantage in 
this vessel, but its cumbrous 
ingenuity would to some people 
impart a special Old World 
flavor to its contents. 


* 


Among metalwork that sub- 
serves a practical purpose are 
large, brass hanging match- 
safes, with griffins, dragons, or 
heraldic designs beaten out up- 
on them. Their shape is the 
simplest, most conventional 
kind, suited to the rather rudely 
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BROCADE-COVERED BOOK-RACK 
Courtesy of W. P. Nelson Co. 


executed decoration. They are, how- 
ever, double the size of any ordinary 
match-safe, running from one to two feet 
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in length, for they are intended to hold 
the kind of match-box that contains a 
dozen small ones. For a country house 
with open fires, or with many devotees 
of the weed, these big, picturesque recep- 
tacles would prove ornamental and useful. 


* 


A bit of good brocade is always an 
addition to a room, and if it be a trifle 
faded, it is but the more suggestive of the 
beaux and belles, the powder and patches, 
that belong with it. Some decorators 
have made good use of even small scraps 
in covering book-racks with them. Dim 
gold flowers, blooming on a ground of faint 
blue or old rose, and bound with tarnished 
gilt braid, make a truly homelike setting 
for eighteenth-century essayists, and 
memoirs of the old French court. 
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HOUSE 


By GRACE PATTEN 


UCKED away in a street of ugly 
modern buildings is a house that 
looks a century old, all in simple 
style, developed from simple ma- 

terials, yet.incomparably more attractive 
than its neighbors. Its principal interest 
will be for those who are trying to escape 
from the unprepossessing city house. The 
ground plans and the arrangement of the 
rooms constitute the first important 
point of departure, embracing as they do 
a pavilion studio, dining-room, and two 
bedrooms in the rear of the house proper. 
This particular house is in New York, on 
the upper West Side, and was built before 
the present building laws forbade a full 
occupation of the entire depth of the lot. 
Even under the present laws, which may 
not obtain in other cities, an abbreviated 
pavilion studio apartment could still be 
built large enough to possess real value. 

The simplicity of the massive wood- 
work, the beautiful dull finish that has 
been imparted to it by rubbing with bees- 
wax and oil, and the proportions observed 
in the planning of rooms and windows are 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM 

three other vital factors whi x9 to 
make up an inviting and companionable 
whole. The lantern-shaped lio is 
lofty with big beams and rafter t visi- 
ble. A paneled wainscot abou feet 
high runs around the room; this is painted 
a deep, soft green—an admira back- 
ground for Japanese prints, old coppers 
and brass, and rich bits of pottery. Above 
the wainscot the walls and slo] roof 
of lantern dome and beams are calci- 
mined a dull green, practically the same 
tone. This in half-lights gives a peculiarly 
charming atmospheric effect to the vaulted 
space. At candle-time, around the big 
fire, with no light out in the big studio, 
it is impossible to see the roof, which 
gives a delightful sense of airiness. 

The ingle-nook of the studio takes its 
place naturally and most effectively in the 
architectural construction. The small 
stairway, coming down into the studio 


from the two bedrooms above, practically 
divides the rear of the studio in half. At 


the left is the ingle-nook, something less 
than half a step above the n floor, 
and very comfortable. The bricks of 
floor and fireplace are very k—al- 


most black—having been subjected to 
frequent treatment—probably of oil and 
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beeswax. The fireplace will burn five- 
foot logs; the opening at the left shows 
the stowaway place for them. There is 
a cozy, sunny room on the right of stair- 
way and the bath-room is under the 
stairs. The dining-room, the adjoining 
bedroom, and three of the studio windows 
open on a tiny, fern-filled garden. Din- 
ing-room and halls are finished in rough 
plaster, a real sunny buff in color, and 
the woodwork cone-brown. A stairway 
in the foyer hall leads down to a pleasant, 
convenient kitchen with two vine-covered 
lattice windows. The apartments (three) 
in the main house are all delightful. The 
rooms rough plastered in beautiful, warm- 
ish tones are perfect in proportion. Doors 
are low and wide. Broad window-sills 
for plants, superb fireplaces—an article 
could be written of them alone, and an- 
other of the roof-garden, a joy! The house 
was designed by a woman. It is such a 
restful change that it fascinates every one. 
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THE CALL OF THE SPRING 


By HARRIET MONROE 





HE city has its uses, no doubt, but 
for the beauty of living it is not 
| good enough, now that May is 
here. From November till March 
its pavements and skyscrapers, its smoke 
and rush and noise, may be endured, may 
even be atoned for by the coziness of lit 
lamps and fires, the cordiality of friends, 
the festivity of many people gathered 
together. But when the first hepaticas 
begin to peep from under last year’s 
fallen leaves, when the bare boughs of oak 
and birch and maple begin to flush with 
tiny swelling buds, then the hope of the 
renewing earth takes life in the hearts of 
men. Then the city becomes too dull 
and dead to live in; one must find wide- 
open spaces and wait for the song and 
watch for the color. The human soul 
must renew itself with the earth, must 
share the spring with trees and birds and 
flowers, or else keep all the year the 
meager mood of winter. 

More and more the American people 
are heeding this call of the spring, giving 
themselves to nature, and accepting with 
joy her bountiful reward. It is through 
nature, rather than art, that they first 
feel the allurement of beauty, the seype of 
a larger life than an environment narrow 
or ugly can give scope for. Their imagi- 
nation awakes to meet the beauty of the 
world, and once awake, begins to wish to 
respond with the beauty of art. 

Suburban life is the first step in the 
homeward progress of the prodigal. He 
has been separated from nature by years, 
perhaps generations, of paved and 
crowded streets, of days and nights in 
bare offices and tawdry rooms, among 
people incapable of living out of doors; 
and he must proceed by easy stages back 
to the breast of the great-hearted mother 
who bore ‘him, and who will take him 
again to her arms at last whether he 


ever love her or no. Such a man, begin- 
ning to feel the heavy weariness of the 
city but fearing to lose it utterly, be- 
takes him to the nearest suburb and buys 
or rents a little town house, set squarely 
down in the middle of its little lot. Here 
he waters his lawn and trees, and tends 
his flower-beds for a season, while insen- 
sibly a new influence creeps into his heart. 
Gradually he becomes aware of the grow- 
ing grass and the leaves, he welcomes 
each opening flower, he sits on his porch 
and watches the people pass on the side- 
walk, or even brings his rocking-chair 
and his newspaper down under the trees. 
For awhile this contents him—this be- 
ginning of an open-air life, this compro- 
mise between town and country, between 
nature and the crowd. But if the seeds 
of the new sowing are alive in the deeps 
of him, it cannot content him long. He 
begins to long for more room, more pri- 
vacy, for a wide-spreading country house 
buried in green, remote from roads and 
passing crowds. And if fortune permits 
him to fulfill this desire, he gives more 
and more time to his spacious out-of- 
doors, and finds the littleness of rooms a 
vanishing incident in his summer life. 
Then at last, if the great primitive in- 
stincts long hidden within him grow 
strong enough by what they feed on, he 
may demand long seasons in the -wilder- 
ness, where no trace of man’s conquest 
disturbs the immense serenity of nature. 

I have known a typical business man, 
reared in town in profound ignorance of 
country joys, to pass with strange rap- 
idity through the various stages of this 
evolution—except, perhaps, the last. 
His large country-place overlooks Lake 
Michigan from the high bluff which so 
royally commands all her subtly colored 
moods, and there, from early April to 
late November, he counts the very leaves 
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of each beloved tree, and makes friends 
with every bird which twitters and trills 
on his domain. He cannot wholly es- 
cape, it is still town and business with 
him most of the days; but each new en- 
trance into his kingdom has the value of 
enchantment for him, it exalts. him into 
ecstasy. His rapture is almost pathetic; 


it is as though he were the origir lis- 


coverer of the beauty of the world, the 
great first proprietor of fields and ds 
and waters. It is the sudden expansion 
of a mind long pent up among little 
things, and satisfying at last its larger 
needs. * 

And with this awakening coms ten 
& revelation of the true meaning of hos- 
pitality. In the city, our typical citizen 
probably gives formal dinners and balls, 
receives his friends discreetly in e- 
arranged order, and dismisses th at 
the proper hour with neatness and dis- 
patch. But in the country the lar Ss 
of nature seems to scorn this petty system 
of too obviously planned entertainments. 
The new life demands a more generous 
scale, the happy owner of lands and gar- 
dens finds his house opening with his 
heart, gives welcome to his friends at all 
hours, and for days and weeks together, 
and gradually becomes wise enough to 
leave them free to be happy in their own 


way. He learns how simple a thing is 
that great primitive virtue—hospi y; 
how pleasant it is to live with open rs, 


to give of his best without measuring the 
gift, to delight in people without strain- 


ing to entertain them. Gradually his 


mind yields to the generous ha of 
nature; his ideas grow and chang nd 
his life broadens to meet them. 

Many misguided persons pause in the 
early stages of this prodigal’s progress, 
and thereby miss the fatted calf and the 
keen joy of the home-coming. Many 
keep in the country the habits the 
town—its formality and artificiality, its 
stiffness and its strain. There are whole 
suburbfuls of people who dress them- 
selves and dine each other all summer 
with a sumptuousness as monotonous and 
boresome as the courtly etiquette of some 
petty prince. Even the _ out- or 


e 


sports, even the driving and riding and 
golfing, these misguided exiles from town 
cannot take simply and with free 
buoyancy and grace. They must needs 
pluck the apple only to throw it away. 
Now that May is here, let us be wise— 
you and me. Now and then, even into 
this harsh northern zone, comes a warm 
bright day, prophetic of summer. Let us 
trust the prophecy and follow the singing 
air. Perhaps we shall find hepaticas, 
perhaps we shall hear returning birds. 
We are sure to see tiny leaves springing 
out of willow and maple boughs; and if 
the season is early, we may even find oak- 
trees, all pale pink with their drooping 
clusters of young velvetyleaves. That isa 
sight beyond words exquisite—the soft 
lavender-pink, the shy tender droop of the 
strong oak’s budding leaves; no other tree 
gives one so keenly that sense of the shiver, 
the flush of sensitive new-born things 
pushing out into the storm-laden world. 
The tenderness of spring color—that is 
our reward for the endurance of winter’s 
harshness. Here in these northern 
states, where the earth for a few months 
wears an arctic dress, and spreads out her 
white draperies to the fierce winds—here 
every year we behold a resurrection. 
Our neighbors in the south do not see the 
miracle; for them nature lives all the year 
—she does not die and rise again. It is 
sweet to gather roses in December, but 
he who plucks them will look in vain for 
the bursting of bare boughs in April, will 
miss the thrill of the awakening. We of 
the north see the ghosts rise out of their 
chilly graves, summoned forth by sudden 
sunshine. We watch them bend and 
float in the wind, and flutter their deli- 
cate draperies of palest pink and mauve. 
We see them hovering over the myriad- 
minded lake, peering through soft, gray 
mists at the hushing waves. And then 
suddenly, on some warm, bright morning, 
they all vanish like dew in the sun. In 
a twinkling the world is green, the lake 
sparkles upward with young purple and 
green, the shiver and nakedness and 
dumbness are gone, and earth puts on her 
singing robes, and begins with a rush of 
gladness the new life of the gorgeous year. 
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N interesting discussion, from the 
A technical standpoint of an archi- 

tect, presents its arguments in 

their favor so forcibly that one 
is almost persuaded of the beauty and 
utility of casement windows for all kinds 
of country houses. The advantages of 
ventilation they afford are undoubted, 
since on a hot night they admit fresh air 
over twice the space permitted by any 
other form of window, and in summer 
storms, if the casement opens outward, 
they form, in most cases, a screen from 
rain, and a deflecting vane -which turns 
the air inward to the occupant of the room. 
The very name of our vertical sliding 
sash, when you hear it technically desig- 
nated as a guillotine sash, is most forbid- 
ding. The casement sash is essentially 
English, and suggests the picturesque 
variety of many a low-roofed, ivy-clad 
country house in England. But in that 
favored island, flies and mosquitoes are 
rare, and the vexed problem of screens 
need not be considered, while in our 
American climate, few localities are ex- 
empt from the necessity of protection 
from these pests. The casement should 
open outward to prevent its interfering 
with the window furnishing, or the wall 
space near.it, and the screen must be one 
which fits the entire inner casing of the 
window, and hangs from pivots at the top. 
The modern fixturé arranges to swing the 
lower part of the screen inward when 
temporary access to the casement window 
is desired, and the curtains should be such 
as may be readily slipped back and forth, 
either loosely hung by rings from a pro- 
jecting rod, or else, if fitted over the rod, 


not so tightly sewed as to prevent their 
slipping easily back and forth upon it. 


INEXPENSIVE HANGINGS 


The country house should demand of 
the housekeeper far less anxious super- 
vision than the city home, and inexpen- 
sive curtains should be chosen, as well as 
those which are least likely to fade. As 
nothing is really unfadable but white, 
this last presents to the lover of color and 
sunlight a problem admitting of two par- 
tial solutions. One may dye one’s goods 
with home-made vegetable dyes, or buy 
materials so inexpensive that a consign- 
ment to the rag-bag, after one season’s 
use, will not trouble the most scrupulous 
conscience. The range of choice in such 
materials is really gratifying. A shilling 
quality of cheese-cloth, almost silky in 
texture, and very soft and graceful when 
hung, may be bought in two shades of 
yellow, of green, and in a lovely shade of 
old-rose. Cotton crépe at ten cents a 
yard, offers even more variety of coloring, 
and suggests the much more costly Japan- 
ese fabric. Both these materials are 
about thirty inches wide, and the cheese- 
cloth may be washed, though it loses 
something in the process. One cleansing 
may be accomplished without fading in a 
twenty-four hours’ bath of gasoline, the 
material being quite covered by the liquid. 
This is an excellent plan to follow with 
material that fades readily, is very deli- 
cate, or so nearly worn out that one dreads 
to risk the wear and tear of the ordinary 
wash-tub. But if curtains of any sort 
are removed from their rods every few 
weeks and given a thorough brushing in 
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a current of fresh air, they will last thi 


an ordinary summer season in the country 


without other cleansing, and may th 
thrown away. Another washable 
cent fabric is Manchester cotton, it 
shades of dull blue, rose-pink, b1 
gray, nile-green, and buff. 


OLD-FASHIONED CURTAINS 


A quaint, old-fashioned effect m: 
secured in bedrooms by using 
shade of ordinary checked ging! 
though this should be used with a 
what sparing hand in a narrow st1 
either end of a group of windows, « 
haps at a closet window. The 
true of the brilliant bandana ging! 
whose gay reds and yellows inti 
sunlight and garden tints to thi 
somber corner. Quite artistic effect 
often be secured with calico at five 
a yard. I remember reading ir 
hood of a little maid who was told | 
mother that she might choose wl 
she would wear her blue delaine, 
“pink sprigged,” and the latter dé 
tion had a homely quaintness whic! 
gered ever after in my memory 
summer, in a queer old country 
Michigan, I found to my delight son 
cent “pink sprigged,” a rose spray} 
tiny fern not more than an inch 
scattered at frequent intervals 
paler background, and all in a pl 
shade of old pink, which harmonize: 
derfully well with the rough plaster 
green stained, of a certain bed 
Over the ruffled muslin curtains 
sary on windows facing the stre¢ 
effect was charming. 


MORE COSTLY FABRICS 


In more expensive goods, ther 
many shades of color and much vari 
design in cretonne, chintz, sateen, | 
linen, and India cotton. English 
hold their own better than America 
cost more, while oriental goods aré 


lent for summer living-rooms, dinin 


rooms, or halls, where somethins 
dignified is demanded than the be! 
daintiness suitable in bedrooms. I: 
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latter, especially in the bedroom of a 
young girl, figured dimity is charming, 
with forget-me-nots or rosebuds scat- 
tered over the dainty fabric. This ma- 
terial is pretty also for flounced bed- 
covers, on either metal or four-post beds, 
and indeed for the full purse there is every 
opportunity for the exercise of good taste. 
It is the economist who must cudgel her 
brains and exercise her fingers to get 
pleasing results for a little money. For 
her, a dotted Swiss may be given a glori- 
fied aspect by Queen Anne darning be- 
tween the large disks, or an unbleached 
muslin made esthetic by a band of labori- 
ously wrought yellow sunflowers. 
3etter, however, than any elaboration 
of machine-made materials, is that pa- 
tient labor undertaken by groups of 
women all over the country, who have 
leisure and zeal for such work, the devel- 
opment of arts and crafts. In a truly 
beautiful home the casement windows 
were hung with open-meshed curtains 
resembling scrim-cloth, having stripes of 
dull, pale colors, the whole woven on a 
hand-loom by the house-mistress. Ex- 
periments with vegetable dyes had yielded 
a dyed cotton stuff of gorgeous burnt 
orange tint, which, though it had been 
boiled, frozen, and hung constantly in the 
sun through three years of use, was as 
brilliantly rich as when it was first colored. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Curtains in country houses, should be 
fewer and less voluminous than in the 
city house, since there is far less necessity 
for excluding the outer world. Arrange 
the curtains, therefore, with some distinct 
purpose in view, either to screen a win- 
dow opening upon a public way, to exclude 
an excess of sunlight, or to introduce color 
ina dull corner. Sometimesa strip of cur- 
tain at either side of a group of windows, 
with a valance a foot or so in depth run- 
ning across the top of the windows and 
connecting the two side curtains, forms 
a desirable frame for the outdoor view. 
Or curtains may be needed vo conceal an 
unattractive window-frame, or to repro- 
duce one of the wall tints, to accen- 
tuate some prevailing note of color. 

















HOUR-GLASS AND SUN-DIAL 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


summer travel, stands an old brick house, built more than a century ago. 
In point of general dilapidation, it might have served as a model for the old 
mansion described by Margaret Deland: 


“Sagging on rusty hinges hang thy doors, 

And in thy empty rooms no sound is heard, 
Save, when upon the echoing floors 

Last autumn’s drifted leaves are faintly stirred. 
Braiding the darkness of the wide, bare hall 

The flickering sunshine softly comes and goes, 
And ’gainst the broken plaster of the wall 

Is blown the shadow of a climbing rose.” 


| N a neglected corner of western Massachusetts, far from the beaten paths of 





Within is 
mer or winter; 
June day, the 
fair spot in- 
there were prim beds of flowers 
and precise 6. rows of box. 
Now the flow- OY wei: § | Crs and weeds 
grow in a tan- Soe MY TIME iS IN THY HAND fm gledriot. Lark- 
spur, bleeding- a ] hearts, poppies, 
and petunias— a mixture never 
planned by mortal garden- 
er. Cinnamon roses partly 
cover the walk, and thrust pink 
heads through the lattice gate. 
Baltimore Belles and 
Crimson Ram- blers grow as 
they seldom do under culti- 
vation. Lilac bushes and low 
shrubs of the flowering 
quince vie with each other in 
color and fra- grance. But 
the peonies are the chief glory 
of the old gar- den. The gen- 
tle mistress of the house 
planted them — long ago; then 
they bloomed VERTICAL DIAL. SANDRINGHAM in orderly di- 
visions of pink, white, and deep 
red. Now they defy all boundary lines and grow everywhere, great masses of 
gorgeous color. No chrysanthemum show could surpass these neglected peony 
beds. The high wall shuts them from the street, and only the birds and an 
occasional visitor enjoy their loveliness. 

In the deepest shrubbery of the garden is a granite pedestal bearing a brass 
sun-dial. When the sunlight penetrates the tangle of foliage, it shows a motto 
cut deep in the metal— 

“Moments pass like shadows.” 


desolation,sum- 
without, on a 
old garden is a 
deed. Once 
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ise is another ancient timekeeper—a battered 
nd cobwebs, it might easily be overlooked in 
les that have long found shelter beneath the 
portions of old spinning-wheels, dilapidated 
-moulds, and rusty lanterns. In a corner are 
ns in manuscript, and early magazines of fashion. 
mof years. Bunches of pennyroyal and laven- 
r fragrance is gone, and they crumble at a touch, 
rid are the old attic, with its dusty, cobwebby 
h its neglected weeds and flowers. Few people 
the hour-glass or the sun-dial. The house has 
r haunted, and is seldom visited. The sun-dial 
ts existence is almost forgotten. No one would 
ut them. Stem-winders and alarm-clocks are 
wn to-day. The words of John Dickman, who 
ialling is one that every man should scorn to 
little meaning in the ears of the townfolk. 
quiet Dorset never heard of John Dickman or 
ing Newly Set Forth,” published by Thomas 
athematical that it does not invite close com- 
es Leadbetter, deplores the methods of Master 
ying in a quaint preface: 
ng, if Mechanically considered, is of itself a 
uld wonder after so much learned Bustle as the 
it, that they should have more perplexed the 
ertaining Art amongst the Generality of Man- 
hich these Gentlemen have hitherto chose the 
ct handled, would certainly have been Right 
‘tion, if all Men were Mathematicians. But 


ge reads: 
New Art of Shadows Freed from the Many 
ors of other Writers upon the Subject. The 
Method that any Person (tho’ a Stranger to the 
d Common Ruler only May make a dial upon 
rid (as well as those who have attained to the 
n in the Mathematics). A Work not only 
rtaining for Gentlemen and those Students of 
rstand dialling without the Fatigue of going 
Printed from G. Pearch at No. 12 in Cheap- 


clothes his subject in simpler language than 
inking-cap should be well in place to under- 
king a horizontal dial a vertical dial, a ceiling 
globe dial, a cross dial, and a nocturnal dial. 
ct of shadow-clocks more entertaining when 
f stone walls and rosebushes. Old gardens 
n old books about dials. 

cally inclined, it may be said that “ Dialling, 
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sometimes called gnomonics, is a branch of applied mathematics which treats 
of the construction of sun-dials, that is, of those instruments, either fixed or 
portable, which determine the divisions of day by the motion of the shadow of 
some object on which the sun’s rays fall. A dial consists of two parts, the stile 
or gnomon, usually the edge of a plate of metal always made parallel to the 
earth’s axis and pointed towards the north pole, and the dial-plane, which may 


be made of any hard substance, 
andonwhich are KY See = marked the di- 
rections of the BGS ERS To 3 shadow for the 


several hours of = S| a4 SSELMA m j = the day.” 
To those who “i ; 1 are historically 
: “ae A be said that the 
NT x 
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inclined, it may 
earliest mention 
clock occurs in 
refers to the dial 
Judah, who 
eighth century, 
xxxvili, 8: “ Be- 
again the shadow 
which is gone 
dial of Ahaz, ten 
ward. So the 
degrees, by which 
gone down.” 

oldest sun-dials 
The Egyptians 
ows cast by these 
marked a rough 
At an earlier 
man studied the 
a staff erected in 
far as the subject 
the marking of 
means of shad- 
method of meas- 


of the shadow- 
the Bible, and 
of Ahaz, king of 
reiged in the 
B. C. Isaiah 
hold, I will bring 
of the degrees 
down in the sun- 
degrees back- 
sun returned ten 
degrees it was 

Among the 
are the obelisks. 
noted the shad- 
great shafts, and 
division of time. 
period, primitive 
shadow made by 
the ground. So 
may be traced, 
the hours by 
ows is the oldest 
uring time. The 











Tower of the ~ ——.. = oe Windsin Athens, 
built by Andron- icus Cyrrhestes 
about the year NOCTURNAL DIAL 30 B.C., is adorn- 


ed with dials. Reproduced from Leybourne’s “* Dialling This famous 


tower is octagonal in design, and bears eight immense wind-dials, the oldest in 
existence. The winds are represented by wrought figures in high relief, and 
beneath each is a rude sun-dial. 

Of English shadow-clocks, the one over the door of Kirkdale Church, Rydale, 
is believed to be one of the oldest. It is in the form of a crude semicircle, and 
bears an inscription in Saxon: “This is the day’s sun-maker at every hour, and 
Hayward made me and Brand the Priest.” There is no date, but the stone-work 
is attributed to the time of Edward the Confessor. This dial belongs to the 
vertical type, which was a common one in England for many centuries. When 
clocks replaced the old vertical dials, a picturesque feature of church-building 
was lost. Of late years the vertical dial has been revived, a notable example 
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and globe varieties 
, and were rarely seen outside of public 





DETAIL OF AN OLD PRINT 


Entitled 
**St. Jerome at Prayer’” 


xteenth century until the middle of the eigh- 
t and beautiful feature of landscape-gardening. 

due many of the most famous garden dials. 
cimen of the facet dial, built by order of the 


cost five hundred pounds. The royal arms, 
; of Charles and Henrietta Marie ornament the 


ports. This is now called Queen Mary’s dial, and is visited yearly by thou- 
more elaborate dial was erected by Charles II. 


ds of tourists. Another, and 


in the garden of White Hall, a1 


not 


been preserve d, and one must 


was the engraving and how 
Gunter published “ His Majesty} 
maker of the dial, Francis H 





OLD LONDON DIAL 


| was considered the finest of its day. This has 
turn to two old books to find how “artful” 
cunning” the mechanism. In 1664, Edmund 


Dial in White Hall Garden”; and in 1669, the 


|, wrote a quaint volume called, “An Expli- 


cation of the Diall sett Up in the King’s 
Garden.” 

The position of court dialer was an hon- 
ored one, and men of science were bidden 
from Germany and Holland to fill the post. 
Nicholas Kratzer, a native of Munich, was 
invited to the English court by Henry VIIL., 
and proved to be the most renowned dialer 
of his time. Holbein and Kratzer were in 
England together, and the great painter’s 
portrait of the dial-maker is one of his 
finest pieces of character work. The many 
instruments used by Kratzer are interest- 
ing details of the picture. 

Dialing inspired the poet as well as the 
mathematician. The famous “Seven Dials” 
of St. Giles have been the theme of many 
verses. Where seven streets intersect, a 
— was erected, bearing on its apex seven 
dials. 
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“Where famed St. Giles’s ancient limits spread, 
An inrailed column rears its lofty head. 
Here to seven streets seven dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray.” 







When one passes from the verses about 
dials to the old rhymes and mottoes that 
were engraved on the dials themselves, a 
pleasant field is before one. 

A garden dial bearing the Tudor rose has 
these lines cut in the metal: 


“ A moment—mark how small a space 
The dial shows upon the face; 
Yet waste but one—and you will see 
Of how great moment it can be.” 





Another reads: 


“Light rules me, 
The shadow thee.” 


An old ceiling dial, mentioned by Lead- 
better, contains this stanza: 
“See the little day-star moving, 
Life and time are worth improving, 
Seize the moments while they stay, 
Seize and use them, 
Lest you lose them, 
And lament the wasted day.” 


Many of the rhymes are more 
cheerful. A favorite line during the 
seventeenth century, and one that has 
been used of late for several new dials, 
is: 

“T mark only the sunny hours.” 

Surely, of all sun-dial mottoes, this 
is the most attractive. 

The hour-glass, no: less than the 
sun-dial, was sometimes engraved with 
a motto. Except where the mounting 
was very elaborate, there was space 
for a few words only. A common 
sentiment. for the hour-glass was a 
variation of the lines from Macbeth: 


“Come what may, time and the hour 
Run through the longest day.” 


What the sun-dial was to the gar- 
den, the hour-glass was to the parlor 
of the house. Long after clocks were 
in general use, the glass with its shin- 


: : : SUN-DIAL AT IVY LODGE, 
ing sand continued to be in favor. GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Sometimes the frame was of metal, but The Residence of Horace J. Smith, Eeq 
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more often it was of wood, and devoid of ornament. According to one old 


writer, “The sandglass should consist of an upper and lower bulb, united at 
the neck by a collar, and held in a mount or frame, formed by two dises. The 
sand should be fine, and of a reddish variety.” 

The origin of the hour-glass is obscure. It is generally believed to antedate 
the time of St. Jerome, who lived in the fourth century. Most of the old paint- 
ings and prints of this saint show the hour-glass. The small glass reproduced 
here is taken from a print of 


St. Jerome at 
artist, Hans 
the setting by 
clock unknown 
teenth century. 
picture are evi- 
which Kelle was 
typical of his 
that of St. Jer- 

Old English 
make frequent 
hour-glass. In 
Aldgate, is an ac- 
this entry over 
“Paid for an 
hangeth by the 
preacher maketh 
he may know 
passes away, 
In a few New 
es the “ meeting- 
glass” is still 


eyes must have 


prayer. The 
Kelle, has spoiled 
introducing a 
before the fif- 
The details of the 
dently those with 
familiar, and are 
time rather than 
ome. 

church records 
mention of the 
Christ Church, 
count-book with 
the date, 1564: 
hour-glass that 
pulpit, when the 
a sermon, that 
how the hour 
eight shillings.” 
England church- 
house hour- 
preserved. Eager 
followed the 








shifting sand in yycHOLAS KRATZER, DIALER TO HENRY vin. the old days of 
the Puritan sab- ted by Holbein bath, for tradi- 
tion hath it that the glass was turned three times before the sermon was 
completed. When shorter discourses became popular, hanging clocks were in 
use in the churches, and the hour-glass as a time-marker was no longer needed. 

The house glass was of longer life, and survived until the nineteenth century 
was well under way. Few of these old timekeepers are now to be found, and 
one must search long and far for even a fragment, unless one stumbles upon the 
old attic of the haunted house at Dorset. 

Fashion has decreed a revival of the sun-dial, but there is little prospect of a 
renaissance of the hour-glass. In the complex life of the twentieth gentury the 
sand-giass has no part. Its days of usefulness are over, and it has passed into 
the catagory of a relic. The sun-dial, on the other hand, is coming into its own. 
The many beautiful country houses which have been built in America within the 
past ten years have given rise to a new school of landscape-gardening. Design- ° 
ers are realizing the decorative possibilities of the old sun-dial, and are adapting 
it to new conditions. As a pict sque feature, the dial rivals the fountain. 


At Ophir Farm, White Plains, the summer home of the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 


there is a unique sun-dial. The pedestal is of marble, decorated with signs of 
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the zodiac in bronze; a tortoise of similar metal supports the dial-plate. The 
surroundings are formal, as befit the character of the design. A different set- 
ting was chosen for the dial at Crawford, Germantown, the country-seat of 
Charles Francis Jenkins, Esq. Here old-time flowers and vines grow about the 
granite pedestal. The dial-plate is an old one, and was once the property of 
Nathaniel Spencer, who lived in Germantown prior to the Revolution. An old 
motto lends interest: 


“Time waits for no man.” 


The dial belonging to Horace Howard Furness, Esq., Wallingford, Pennsyl- 
vania, is surrounded by poppies; a tangle of flowering shrubs grows about the 
simple pedestal that ornaments the garden of Mr. Henry Souther’s home in 
Hartford, Connecticut; rosebushes form the background for the stately dial at 
Van Cortland Manor, on the Hudson. 

One modern poet has caught the old-time spirit of the shadow-clock, and 
added something new and beautiful of his own. The sun-dial at Yeddo, the 
country house of Spencer Trask, bears a verse written by Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 

“Time is 
Too slow for those who wait, 
Too swift for those who fear, 
Too long for those who grieve, 
Too short for those who rejoice, 
But for those who love, 

Time is 

Eternity.” 











SUN-DIAL AT AVONWOOD COURT HAVERFORD, PA. 
Charles E. Mather, Esq 
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HAT shall a man 
saved from the cold n 
of black and white } 
a man who loves ¢ 
has not the means to hang his w 
pictures? 
Undoubtedly French and Gern 


ographs of the poster order fo1 


mirable decorations, combining 
price with much artistic excelle: 
deed, an eminent critic is quote 
claring, “There is more true art 
these than in half the pictures of 
lon.” Yet, except in special cas 
them is enough for a room. Th 
treatment and their size (usually 
two inches one way and somet 
much as thirty-two inches the ot! 
regulate their position, which 
isolated. Each should have a 
recess, Or a mantel-breast to its 
is a mural decoration rather 
easel-picture. By the way, a 
favor of the decorative lithograp!] 
unlike an easel-picture, it does 
quire a good light. But having 
of these, or having decided for 
good and sufficient unto himself tl 
do not altogether fill his requit 
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what other choice is offered to the person 
of moderate means? To such a person 
the exquisite new color prints come as a 
boon. Let him make a note of the names 
of Helleu, Chahine, Robbe, Ranft, Muel- 
ler, Maud, Delatre. 

Paul Helleu’s productions, to be sure, 
can hardly be classed as color prints. 
They are delicate dry-points with occa- 
sional touches of red enlivening their 
cobwebby gray lines and velvety black 
masses. Helleu is the celebrist of the 
woman of the world. Her supple ele- 
gance, her light movements, the distinc- 
tion of her toilettes, her pretty play with 
her pretty children, her cultured dalliance 
with the harp, with Dresden china, or 
with Watteau drawings have furnished 
him with a hundred subjects, each more 
winning than the last. His own family 
have inspired some of his best plates. 
All connoisseurs know Madame Helleu 
of the burnished locks; all are acquainted 
with bonny daughter Ellen, practicing 
her scales, absorbed in a fairy tale, smiling 
under her frilled hat, or even sulking; 
they have been intimate with baby Jean 
since first he played peek-a-boo under a 
table with his mother. 
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Helleu’s dry-points run in price from 
about twenty dollars up. That they are 
worth it is proved by the fact that his 
early works which were published at a 
lower price now fetch from fifty to 
seventy-five dollars. 

Edgar Chahine is another etcher who 
resembles Helleu in the ethereal delicacy 
of his handi- 
craft, but 
chooses totally 
different sub- 
jects, and ex- 
periments more 
freely with 
color. His fa- 
vorite themes 
are the lower 
class Parisians 
—rag-pickers, 
pedd.ers, fre- 
quenters of 
cheap restau- 
rants and free- 
soup kitchens. 
He depicts 
them with Raf- 
faélli’s keen 
sympathy and 
with infinitely 
finer workman- 
ship. Not all 
Americans care 
for such sub- 
jects. They 
are too localized 
for some, and 
others, like our 
British breth- 
ren, demand a 
picture with a 
“story.” Moreover, the story must be 
plainly told in words of one syllable. 
There must be a man actually dying in 
the snow and half-clad children weeping 
around him before we perceive that an 
appeal to our hearts is made. The 
French, on the contrary, resent such 
plain speaking as an insult to their in- 
telligence. From a sketch, so it be ac- 
curate and truthful, of a humble toiler at 
work or at play, they infer the experi- 
ences of a whole human existence. That 
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is one reason why Chahine’s “Le Che- 
mineau”—The Tramp—is especially ap- 
preciated. It shows merely an old vaga- 
bond limping towards you, poverty, 
shiftlessness, weariness in every white 
hair and every rag of clothing. Chahine 
has suffused him in a yellow glow as of 
sunset; the night is coming on wherein no 
man may work. 
Its dazzle glori- 
fies him too, 
poetizes him, as 
perhaps do 
thoughts of 
free wanderings 
and outdoor 
life. 

Chahine’s 
colored etch- 
ings cost about 
the same as 
Helleu’s. 

One more 
name that 
brings twenty- 
five dollars for 
a color print 
may be men- 
tioned, a name 
that stands 
among the first 
of original in- 
tellects in art 
to-day— Degas. 
Two very beau- 
tiful litho- 
graphs of his 
ballet-girl stud- 
ies may be had, 
touched up 
with pastel by 
hand. The better of the two shows the 
stage, seen from above, with two women 
in short, fluffy skirts posturing before the 
footlights, and some men in evening dress 
standing behind the side scenes watching 
them. It is a page of actual modern life, 
Japanese in arrangement, with its high 
horizon, telling in illumination, cleverly 
enriched by the jumble of paint on the 
stage scenery. Here again you have facts 
presented vividly, and after the French 
fashion, must find the story for yourself. 


Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 
THE LADY WITH THE ROSES 
By Manuel Robbe 
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Chahine’s, Helleu’s, and Robbe’s subjects are not often as idyl- 
the most expensive of ints. lie as this; he prefers a sophisticated ur- 
Those by the other m med ban, decadent idyll, if there can be such a 
cost usu: ibout ten or tw dol- thing. He has a number of pictures of 
lars. Tl are easiest di ; if homely women partly clad, in dark in- 
one may b owed a bi as teriors. His color is always rich and 
lithographs from copper p r as harmonious, but his themes are not suited 
monotypes in several color y are to a Puritanical temper, and he is too 
etched on copper, as far a y re- faithful to the latest French cult for ug- 
quire lines; some have hard lines liness to appeal to the laxer moralist. 
than an aquarell Then 1 rious The same might be said of many 
colors are laid on the plat ,and of Richard Ranft’s productions. His 
partly wip ff. Putting colors “Nymphs of the Seine” are factory girls 
is as difficult as etching the or and preparing for a bath in the river, regard- 
requires the same master’s ha \fter less of the population, and he has many 
each printing the plate is wij and other pictures of awkward nudities that 
colored again for the next pri nse- were much better hidden under clothes. 
quently but three or four prit ycan But in that “Nymphs of the Seine” the 
be made and each is a monot )far background of winding river and distant 
at least as no other is exactly t, for shore is exquisite, and he has to his credit 
sometimes accident, sometit ntion, some delightful symphonies in pale gray, 
changes the hues. The print he white, and blue on the theme of winter in 
peculiar rich soaked look of a type. the country. One is quite Japanese in its 
Oftenest its effect is not obtait lines composition of haystacks amid the snow, 
but by mas like brush worl whereon long blue shadows stretch from 

‘Binding Sheaves” by Mar tobbe other haystacks, and a crow or two makes 
is a colored etching which ha adth a good black note. Another shows two 
and simplicity of a Winslow H iter- small meek donkeys towing a barge along 
color. A gol wheat-fiel azure a wintry canal. Both of these little pic- 
summer sky of scudding cl few tures are full of the appealing sentiment 
sturdy me! lull russets ¢ ligos of foreign landscape, a sentiment that 
stooping over the ripened shea, that seems to belong to the older countries, 
isall. But it makes its effec where the ground has been cherished, 
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DRESDEN CHINA 
By Paul Helleu 


tilled, trodden by generation after genera- 
tion, until the very landscape has a human 
quality. 

Robbe, too, has done landscapes, some- 
times of old formal gardens with fountains 
and ladies feeding swans, sometimes of 
sluggish streams bordered by pollard 
willows. Delitre and Maud sign some 
lonely marshes, some woodland pools in 
low mellow tones that remind one of the 
Barbizon school. An enchanting print 
by Mueller is of a quaint street in some 
French country town at night, with a 
rare spark of light showing wakeful win- 
dows among the sleepy old houses. 

It is impossible to give a catalogue 
raisonné of recent color prints. The 
movement of the last few years has pro- 
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Courtesy of M. O’Brien & Son 


duced and continues to produce small 
works of art of genuine charm and power 
—and not so small neither, as Bob Acres 
might say. They are generally ten or 
twelve inches high and sometimes as much 
as eighteen wide. A good water-color 
of this size would cost three or four times 
as much money, and if it bore a well-known 
signature its price would tenfold exceed 
that of a print. Far be it from me to dis- 
courage the purchase of water-colors. 
With luck and judgment a connoisseur 
may sometimes pick up a good one for 
little more than the cost of a print. Any 
one but a connoisseur if he bought cheap 
would almost inevitably buy a poor article. 
And a good color print is infinitely better 
than a poor water-color. 



































PORCH DINNERS 


By ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 








UR hostess had begun the discus- 
sion as to whether the vine- 
shaped decoration on her table, 
flatly traced out in the feathery 

bloom of wild cucumber, and brightened 
by an occasional bit of scarlet geranium, 
was a decoration of flowers or of weeds. 
She also ended it. 

“Tt all depends,” she said, “upon the 
point of view. We like wild cucumber, 
and give it every encouragement to grow; 
but our next-door neighbor abhors it, 
and vigorously destroys every shoot 
which from our own yard naturally 
spreads to her’s across the fence. I be- 
lieve myself that a weed is anything 
which insists upon growing where it isn’t 
wanted.” 

We were in the country where every 
breath of southwest air came laden with 
the breath of clover-scented hay, for it 
was August. Cordial informality was the 
keynote of the dinner. The table, deco- 
rated with weeds, or flowers,.as you chose 
to believe, was but a foldable ping-pong 
top placed on a small stand, in daily use 
by the family. When dinner was over, 
the maid cleared, folded, and put it in the 
closet before our very eyes. The sim- 
plest of glass and china held the dainty, 
palatable dinner courses, and the host 
was a vision of summer comfort in immacu- 
late flannels. It was a dinner without a 
dress-suit, without flowers, without a 
table-cloth, without a table, without even 
a dining-room, for we ate it in an angle of 
the living-room, which, with the kitchen, 
comprised the entire suite on the lower 
floor of the country house. Yet it was a 
triumphant success, for every one was 
comfortable, at ease, and as clever as 
nature permitted him to be. Why were 
we not out of doors on the screened porch, 
not ten feet away? This was one of the 
subjects of discussion, and our hostess 


had decided views of her own on the 
matter. 

“T have tried many times, and finally 
abandoned it forever, or until we live in 
another climate. If the women are 
décolleté, they either fear publicity, or 
dread the least breath of cool air; and 
once a bald-headed bachelor friend, one 
of those stand-bys one can’t give dinners 
without, caught such a cold that he has 
steadily refused every subsequent invi- 
tation I’ve given him. At my last out- 
of-door dinner, given in the midst of a 
season of equatorial heat, I had planned 
a cold Rhine wine soup, iced beverages, 
frozen mint with the roast lamb, the 
coldest of salads, and a frozen fruit pud- 
ding. In the middle of the dinner there 
came a north wind from the east, like 
that which blew old Grimes away, and 
the thermometer, unfortunately in plain 
view in the summer twilight, fell at least 
forty degrees. I tried, and at last suc- 
ceeded, in moving the dinner into the 
house—an infallible plan, by the way, 
for breaking up all formality—but never 
again will I run such a risk of failure.” 

From a successful dinner-giver these 
arguments should have their weight; yet 
there is a charm in the very thought of an 
out-of-door dinner, especially if the sur- 
roundings are at all woodsy, which, even 
though it should vanish when we grasp 
at it, has yet a potent spell for the imagi- 
nation. Nowadays one can give such a 
dinner without fear of criticism, under 
conditions more informal than those 
thought necessary indoors. By simpli- 
fying the menu to a few well-prepared 
courses, omitting, for instance, the meat- 
pie, and serving the water-ice with the 
fowl, one maid can serve a small dinner, 
where two are indispensable at more for- 
mal entertainments. Often the table- 
cloth, with its suggestion of ceremony, 
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may be dispensed with, and in its pl 
service of doilies used, or an inf 
round cover of Chinese embroi 
Doilies of Japanese, Mexican, or do 


drawn-work of plain linen, ornan 


with Bohemian lace, of French o1 


nese embroidery, will all be found 
tive. Very pleasing round ones 
Irish crochet, and even of old-fasl 
tatting in lace-like mesh, which lit 
table in waves of foamy lightness 
Color is not only permissible 
out-of-door dinner, aside from that 
flowers used, but, harmonizing with 
is desirable, in that it adds to the p 


of summer. Among the newer 


in Chinese embroidery, is a set do! 
sheer, pale blue linen, with the char 
istic dragon in white heavily embroi 


upon it. Only two sizes of thes 
doilies can be bought, the large 


the centerpiece and plate doilies, an 


tumblers would require special 
duction of the design by a clever in 
of foreign work, or the use of small 


of a contrasting pattern. Old sil 


pewter looks well with this linen 
silver candle-shades and openwork 
fruit-dishes at four corners of the 
or for a simpler table, a candelabi 
pressed glass with crystal pendant 
glass dishes to replace the silver o1 
fore suggested. Flowers for eith 
vice may be supplied in a design 
winds in graceful curves from pl 


plate, outlined in pansies or wood 1 


and fern laid flat upon the table. 
in the season snap-dragons and 


gus could be used, while china, 


imitation Indian-tree pattern, inexpet 


and with its almost grotesque lin 
appropriate, would be fitting. 


Linen, old blue in color, embroider 


a darker shade of blue, is the chose1 
of a German hausfrau of quality, 
lot is cast inthis country. At every 
blue-and-white Dresden china, of 
pattern, is the service. The 

might be utilized for serving a n 
less Bohemian repast out of door 
imitation of the onion pattern far | 
pensive, is seen on many of th 
country-house tables, and recent 


tations show a charming fruit-dish, with 
old-fashioned openwork edge. Blue and 
white of all kinds is a popular choice for 
an informal dinner service. Royal Hirado 
—a pleasing Japanese ware of moderate 
cost—is imitated in much cheaper china, 
suited to the very lightest purses, but a 
magic something is missing in the deco- 
ration, as is usual in imitations. Other 
Japanese china, nameless but unmistaka- 
bly genuine, may be bought for a small 
sum, and is made in every useful form for 
a dinner service, including ramakins for 
baking. 

A New England ancestry naturally in- 
clines its possessor to the choice of blue 
Canton, like that brought over by some 
seafaring forebear, or to the more delicate 
white-and-blue Chelsea. Genuine old 
pieces of this last are rare, and somewhat 
jealously hoarded in families, but an en- 
terprising dealer has bought up the old 
molds, and modern pieces are being made, 
which most people find charming enough, 
though a certain thickness of glaze and 
dullness of cutting in the relief design, 
may meet the disapproval of connoisseurs. 
One associates this ware with some of 
Miss Wilkins’s dainty, well-preserved 
maiden ladies—not the poor ones—taking 
their evening meal in a vine-clad bower, 
but the appropriate repast of tea-biscuit, 
cold chicken, preserves, and cake might 
not appeal to the robust diner-out. 
Another blue-and-white ware, the design 
and color similar to old “ flowing blue,’’ is 
called Nonpareil, and is highly recom- 
mended by dealers and purchasers. An 
American agent picked up in a London 
curio shop an old copper-plate, from which 
the decoration in the center of the plates 
was made. He had a suitable border put 
in, and copied from old china the exact 
shape of the different pieces, making this 
china, with its admirable deep blue glaze, 
an exact reproduction of the original ware. 

Certain of the English wares of much 
beauty are appropriate for the informal 
dinner service of the country house, 
among them a Coalport ware, with 
Sévres decoration of brilliant nosegays 
of clean-cut, old-fashioned flowers which, 
however lovely, is so little appreciated by 
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the buying public that it is now being 
sold out by a leading dealer at cost, and 
he will no longer carry it unless specially 
ordered. One of the original designs of 
Josiah Wedgwood, the strawberry pat- 
tern, would be charming, used with pale 
yellow linen, decorated with white or 
with a new kind of work much seen in the 
hands of industrious women of taste, 
which carries out in long and short stitch 
on heavy linen canvas the dark, rich 
tints of several kinds of flowers and fruit. 
A centerpiece of various fruits, gar- 
nished with glossy leaves, would be new 
and effective, or one of clustered wild 
strawberry plants, which often show both 
blossom and fruit at one time. Poppy 
ware is another English porcelain now 
obtainable in dinner-sets, suggesting its 
own decorative accompaniment, but so 
vivid as to require toning down, rather 
than embellishment by its accessories. 
Brittany is a ware said to be used by 
French peasants, but by no means easy 
to get in this part of the world, though it 
has decided style and is very decorative. 
The body of this ware is a pearly white, 
and the colors gay; now a peasant girl 


with landscape, something in the style of 
Boutet de Monvel, though he might not 
like to hear it; again, a stunning rooster 
occupying all the plate, as a rooster 
should, save for a modest border in ma- 
genta-red. A Rabbit pitcher in Brittany 
ware is technically called a growler, and 
with stein-shaped mugs, is sold for serv- 
ing drinks of various kinds. Rabbit 
platters cost a dollar, so does a Brittany 
tea-pot, though the latter steadfastly 
refuses to pour. The pitcher costs two 
dollars, while for the rooster plates you 
must pay several dollars each. Imitation 
Meissen costs forty-eight dollars a set, not 
including fruit-plates, with open edge, 
which are a dollar each. Strawberry 
Wedgwood sells at forty-five dollars a set, 
and blue Canton at fifty, Nonpareil 
twenty, and imitation Indian-tree at 
twenty-eight dollars. Poppy ware is only 
recently sold in dinner sets, but single 
plates are fifty and seventy-five cents 
apiece, and tea-cups the same. Coalport 
Sévres is the most costly of all, one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars; but better 
fifty pieces of Coalport than a cycle of 
anything else. 








WINDOWS MADE OF PAPER 


URGEON CAPTAIN K. TAMURA, 
of the Imperial Japanese Army, 
addressed a recent meeting of the 
military surgeons of this country, 

and in the course of his remarks Dr. 
Tamura called attention to the use of 
paper for windows in Japan, in place of 
glass. It is shown that where no venti- 
lation can take place through glass, the 
air passes through the paper quite freely. 
Moreover, the texture of the paper is such 
that, while admitting the air, it prevents 
in some degree the passage of germs 


through it. This point was determined 
by counting the number of colonies of 
bacteria developed on media inside and 
outside the house. It was thus found 
that 97 per cent of the bacteria of the air 
were removed. The speaker summed up 
in the adroit Oriental way: “It is well 
known that a citizen of Paris inhales 
7,500 bacteria germs in a day; one in Ber- 
lin, 5,000 of them. We Japanese, who 
live in air containing three times as many 
as Berlin, and twice as many as Paris, 
inhale only 2,000 bacteria germs in a day, 
simply because we use paper for the win- 
dows of our homes.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 








TREASURES IN KITCHENS 


HE report that the king has dis- 
‘covered some precious china in 
the kitchens at Windsor Castle 


should lead humbler people to the 
contents of the kitchen and servants’ 


rooms in old houses. On coming into a 
property recently, some friends of mine 
found Victorian veneer worth nothing in 
the drawing-room, and some Sheraton 
chairs worth nearly £100 apiece in the 
housekeeper’s room.—London Lady. 
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RAFFAELLI 


By JAMI 


Class Lecturer on 


O dirty paint-brushes 
think of it! Just as 
artist has ceased his 


work because the light 


dim, and seats himself to watch tl 
of his colors and forms in the 


musingly dreaming of the beautie 


he wakens to the disgusting n 
of brush-washing. Leave his 


friends, the brushes, to the tende1 


the janitor? That hardly dar 


sidered. A dirty job at the « 
weary but delightful day’s work 


protective duty to be faithful 


formed artistically by the artist; 
ean do that. 


Now comes the ingenious and i! 


Raffaélli, saying, “Do without 


use my oil-paints made in solid Stl 


In Raffaélli’s studio I saw 
which had evidently been mad 
from nature, out of doors, finish¢ 
and beautiful, as all painting is 
does, and it did not occur to me 
had not used brushes in making 


the old-fashioned way “You fi 
good?” he said. How could I fi 


anything else? The man has gr 
They were not in the scratchy 
which has so astonished all pictu 


by its truth to nature and refine! 


color and effect. I had never 


work of the artist so carefull 


pleted. These were exactly like 


oil-paintings, except for the extrac 
talent displayed. Many artists, i 
ing information about these nev 


in crayon form, have said, “Oh, 1 
must be good for the peculiar n 
Raffaélli, because he paints 


scratches, you know.” But the) 





AND HIS SOLID OIL 


COLORS 


WILLIAM PATTISON 
‘ollections of the Art Institute of Chicago 


vash; 
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rectly 
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lent. 
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it, of 
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com- 
nary 
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eek- 
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they 
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were 
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not at all made in scratches or lines. 
They were in solid tints, like any other 
painting. Kindly dismiss from your mind 
any preconceived ideas about the resem- 
blance the work might have had to a 
crayon drawing. Remember that it was 
painting, just such as any one of you seeks 
to do. 

Here is the history of the invention of 
the paint sticks. Many years ago, when 
Raffaélli startled the world by making 
queer pictures in something which looked 
very much leke charcoal scratchings, over- 
laid with a little solid paint, his fellow- 
artists learned that he used a peculiar 
sort of oil crayons, drawing freely the 
picture with them, in rude shadows dex- 
trously applied, but always in lines like a 
crayon drawing, until he finally finished 
with some few sweeps of brush-work. 

A good picture is good, however made; 
so no one found fault. Gradually the 
crayons were multiplied, until finally he 
had his box full of varied colors, all in 
sticks, and these were made with oil paint, 
exactly the same that every one used, 
except that the paint was firm and rolled 
into a stick, to be held in the hand, and 
applied directly, instead of used soft with 
a brush. It requires little imagination to 
comprehend how from this beginning 
grew the idea of makin£ a systematic 
scale of all the tints that the most exact- 
ing artist could call for, and putting this 
array of paints in the hands of every one 
for general use. How convenient to have 
no brushes to wash or palette to keep 
clean. Nothing to do but lay the sticks 
of paint back in the box and go home. 

Raffaélli has been for a long time before 
the picture-buying public; has won his 
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RAFFAELLI AND HIS OIL COLORS 


reputation and his honors, so that no- 
body disputes for a moment his high rank 
as an artist. His home in Paris is to the 
northwest, in the quarter known as “ Les 
Ternes,’”’ Rue de Courcelles, within a half- 
stone’s throw of the outer walls of the 
city, near many noted artist neighbors. 
Walking a few steps beyond the terminus 
of the omnibus line, you find yourself at 
the proper number, and confronted by 
one of these high, screened grilles so com- 
mon in Paris. The maid who opens the 
gate ushers the visitor into a long court, 
planted with flowers, the side wall 
screened by clambering vines. It is a 
pretty place, retired and silent, the fine 
trees casting delightful shadows over 
tables and chairs, where the evidences of 
a recent family meal, in the open, had 
not as yet been entirely removed. The 
artist is cordial to his American friend, 
inviting him at once into the studio, 
where Madame Raffaélli adds her greeting 
to the already generous welcome. This 
studio is large—like all Parisian ateliers— 
with immense top-lights, sufficient to 
admit all the dark of the too early north- 
ern wintry dimness. It is a respectable 
workshop, without elegance, except for 
the many rare art objects scattered about, 
and pictures from fellow-artists, not to 
forget his own fine work. Raffaélli talks 
excellent English—when obliged to—but 
naturally prefers his native speech, which 
flows forth vivaciously when he is excited, 
and that is most of the time. He is taller 
than the average of his nationality, mus- 
cular and handsome. This delightfully 
established home speaks for his financial 
success in his life work. Although the 
new solid oil paints were on my mind, I 
forgot about tliem as the charming pic- 
tures passed before my eyes. Familiarity 
with his peculiar technique, scratchy and 
“queer,” had not prepared me for the 
entirely “finished” works on the walls; 
so I wondered when he said, “Vous 
savez, I did them with my solid oil 
crayons.” 

“T perceive that you must have made 
them directly from nature,” I replied, 
as my eye fell on a charming picture of 
a meadow on this side of a river, with 
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hills over beyond, and a solidly painted 
sky over it all. There was none of the 
scratchy smartness in it; all was com- 
pleted and solid. His reply was, “I 
wished to remove the impression that the 
solid oil colors were peculiarly adapted 
to my well-known manner of working; 
so I made it complete as you see.”” On 
the easel was a large work in course of 
creation for the festival of Victor Hugo, 
which I see since mentioned in the Paris 
papers as one of the fine exhibits at the 
celebration recently held. This one was 
in his usual manner, and very lively in 
color and handling. Another which he 
showed me resembled a pastel, as the 
sticks of paint can be used in any manner 
one chooses. He took some of the oil 
crayons and retouched one of his oil- 
paintings to show me how happily the 
solid paint would marry itself with work 
already well dried. Not to let me off too 
easily, he worked on a finished water- 
eolor, where these oil colors left no im- 
pression of another material, but united 
perfectly with the tones. There is so 
little oil in the crayons that no halo of 
oleaginous darkness surrounds the touches. 
After a while, the small percentage of oil 
is drawn to the back of the paper, slightly 
revealing itself there, but never in front. 
So we amused ourselves during an hour, 
making all sorts of experiments, on all 
sorts of materials; paper rough, which 
gave a fine grain; paper glazed, which 
gave another texture; paper white and 
colored, until I was convinced that this 
invention was destined to become a won- 
derful convenience in the studio, or out 
of doors, and that it would enable every 
artist to make strange and novel pictures, 
or produce the same sort that he might 
already be known by. No one would be 
able to tell with what medium the work 
had been done, and it could be sent to the 
exhibition of oils, or that of water-colors 
(if the texture of such were imitated), or 
to the pastel show, and no one the wiser. 
If the work appeared too grainy, nothing 
was easier than to dip a rag (or brush) 
in some drops of turpentine and make the 
scratches into a tint as smooth as any 
brush-work. Or it could be blended with 
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the finger, if desired. 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The soli olors 


can be laid as thick as one pl In- 
deed, with a knife, solid chunks t can 
be cut off and applied in high ef to 
please the most vigorous technician and 
loader of paint. I myself did some paint- 
ing of the heroic order entirely h my 
pocket-knife, used to cut off thi ts of 
the paste, and push it about eased 
me. It was most fascinating w The 
manner in which it operated oth 
canvas or paper, and then on tl th a 
sharp tooth, was most amusing roba- 
bly absorbent canvas is one of best 
surfaces. 

These sticks of oil paint out 
four inches long and a scant -inch 
in diameter, wrapped in tinfoil, ther 
in the same soft metal used 1ak- 
ing the ordinary tubes. This off 
readily to expose more paint. 3 the 
hands are protected from the per- 
fectly. The part which p1 at 
the end becomes covered witl ight 
skin after some days. This to 
keep the paint soft for a long A 
friend who had experimented them 
—being a sculptor and not rly 
making pictures—had left the used 
crayons knocking about his and 
finally presented these remains t e. I 
placed them in my trunk, and 1 me 
they came to America. After this 
abuse and many weeks of exp¢ they 
worked perfectly freely. On nly 
to rub the ends on a bit of rou er, 
or cut them slightly with a kni 1 all 
were periect for use On thi yas or 
paper the painting dries like an} er in 
several days, and it can be then 1 ished 
like any picture. ‘The crayon be 
used pointed, or a broad, flat may 
be secured, and wide SWeeps al rokes 
made to resemble the largest br work. 
I asked M. Raffaélli if the soli was 
secured by means of an admixtur wax. 
He did not reply, but changed sub- 
ject. If it is so, all the better. Many 
artists are using it in their paint, and it 
is almost certain that the worl f the 
famous old masters were largel)} bued 
with wax. 

What an endless time every artist 


wastes in making up his palette, in mixing 
tints. These used up, he must mix more, 
probably not securing the same tints at 
all. Some men do not mix tints. They 
touch on pure colors. In either case, 
these solid oil sticks save much time and 
annoyance. They are arranged in many 
shades of each color, as cobalt pure, the 
same shaded with white in one degree, in 
two degrees, and so on to perhaps six, 
very much as in a box of pastels. If an 
artist wishes to do so, he may purchase 
nothing but the pure original colors, and 
strike them together with any other color. 
But I suspect that the prepared, graded 
shadings of a color will be found very 
convenient. The number of tints (or 
nuances) made by Le Franc, in Paris, is 
about two hundred, but Winsor and 
Newton, of London, who manufacture 
for the United States, have reduced this 
list by nearly a half. In Germany they 
are made by Schoenfeld, of Diisseldorf. 
At this time several color dealers in New 
York and Chicago are supplied with them. 

Though artists are considered some- 
what conservative, and little disposed to 
take up with new-fangled notions, Raf- 
faélli’s new invention appealed to the 
common sense of many noted painters of 
Paris, among them such men as Besnard, 
Fritz Thaulow, Chéret, the father of the 
artistic poster, Steinlen, Carriére, Bel- 
leuse, Walberg Régamy, and many others 
less known to us here, but celebrated 
abroad. Twenty of these artists gath- 
ered seventy-two works, all made with 
the new solid colors, in an exhibition held 
at the beautiful galleries of Durand-Ruel 
in Paris, and the collection has been to 
Berlin and London, and will, after mak- 
ing other visits in European art centers, 
come to America. Raffaélli writes to me: 
“T have just returned from Berlin, and 
go to-morrow to London. What a life; 
but is it not interesting?” 

M. Raffaélli led me through a covered 
passage to the dwelling which forms 
one wing of the establishment, the studio 
being the other. Everywhere the visitor 
is impressed with the comfort and home- 
like air of the rooms, and the abundant 
evidences of refinement and prosperity. 
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SILVERWORK AND JEWELRY—A REVIEW 


By MADELINE YALE WYNNE 








How can the art of silversmithing be learned? 
This is the question that has been constantly 
heard in the past few years, a question that it has 
been hitherto impossible satisfactorily to answer. 

In this book of the crafts series, written by 
H. Wilson of London, lies a partial, and in so 
far as it goes a complete, reply. 

The work is written with a direct, workman- 
like style, with no ramble into the historic, the 
author wisely recognizing that the historic is 
open to any student through libraries; and that 
the encyclopedic is unnecessary in a work of 
practical instruction, therefore, the history of the 
craft is not obtruded and is always subsidiary 
to the practical detail. 

The text is fully illustrated with suggestions 
for designs, not to be followed literally, but as 
a basis for the instruction in methods of work. 

There are drawings of the articles under con- 
sideration, and often of them in the various 
stages or processes. 

To make the text more clear there are even 
drawings of the hand of the workman, in the 
proper position for the handling of tool or for 
the carrying out of the process. 

The illustrations are reproduced from draw- 
ings, and this in itself adds to the attractiveness 
of the book. 

The art of line drawing has a directness, a 
personal quality, that can be given in no other 
way ; the trivial and the irrelevant are eliminated, 
and the emphasis put upon the desired place 
much as emphasis is placed on words; a phono- 
graph tells too much, so does a photograph, its 
facts blur its truths. 

There is an editor’s preface, by Mr. Lethaby, 
dwelling upon the anal of an intimate relation 
between the designer and the workman; also 
an author’s preface in the same vein, protesting 
against conventional following of current de- 
sign, without individuality, thought, and en- 
thusiasm, copying being stigmatized as theft, 
pure and simple.- 

The text of the book proper is practical, 
minute in its instruction, sympathetic with the 
ignorance of the beginner, and yet it never loses 
sight of the spirit of the art in the preaching of 
technical perfection. _ 

We are told what metals to use, what tools to 
make, and how to use them, what articles are 
adapted to the skill of a beginner, and how to 
lay out the drawings, to prepare the metal, and 
how to use the various kinds of blow-pipe, the 
hammer and scorper. 





The Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks. 
Edited by W. R. Lethaby. No. 11. Silverwork and 
Jewelry. (Appletons.) 


The process of soldering is carefully described ; 
soldering, that glittering reef on which so many 
an amateur has been wrecked, or discomforted 
to the point of suicide. 

The process is well explained, but in his heart 
of hearts Mr. Wilson must have doubted his 
capacity to impart the unimpartable. That is 
the genius for soldering. Some are born solder- 
ers, some attain soldering, and some have 
solder thrust upon them. Just try it, some 
day, and if you succeed, try it again, the time 
will surely come when the total depravity of 
inanimate things (especially solder) becomes 
a part of your belief. 

The only point of obscurity in this book is 
the use of varying terms to describe the thick- 
ness of metal. Sometimes it is gauge, some- 
times size, and again number; there should 
be unanimity in the terms, or there should be a 
translation of the various terms into some 
recognized form. 

Mr. Wilson manages to say many good things 
about taste and selection, emphasizing individ- 
uality without eccentricity; he writes for the 
workman, not the machine man. 

The art of jewel-setting comes into considera- 
tion, and the glittering, facet-cut stone, in its 
exasperating hardness, is properly condemned in 
favor of the cabochon cut. 

Enameling, in connection with the jewelry 
making, is sufficiently treated of, though not as 
freely as the other processes, Mr. Wilson referring 
the student to the work of Mr. Cunynghame, 
lately published. 

That thing called the New Art finds no place 
in Mr. Wilson’s creed, he calls it “the worm 
that never dies,” which makes a companion 
picture to the definition of Mr. Pattison, “ An 
eccentric curve that ends in a spasm.” 

A late mail from London brings the announce- 
ment of the founding there of schools for the 
teaching of silversmithing. 

Alexander Fisher is to be at the head of the 
undertaking, a sufficient guaranty of the worth 
of the movement. 

The founding of Schools of Crafts, the writing 
of books on the subject, the Arts and Crafts 
Societies with their othe and their exhibi- 
tions—these can hardly be called straws that 
point out the stream’s current. Are they not 
rather ships on that current, that have a power 
of propulsion far beyond the stream’s lazy cur- 
rent? 

This is not the day of drifting, it is the day of 
doing. 

Has not America any word to say as to the 
founding of Crafts Schools? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By OLIVER COLEMAN 























TRUE LEATHER WORK 


HIS does not mean “fire et 


I have heretofore been sot hat 

bitter, perhaps, about the ble 

weakness so many have vel- 
oped for “ nyrographed ” leathse nd 
wood. It’s what I designate ty 
tough,’ and I must continue to det tat 
every available opportunity. I ld 
it is “fascinating work,” and I her 
fancy it is, for it takes no training lis 
very easy. You buy your tabor or 
photograph frame, or leather scr all 
ready stamped in blue, like a or 
splasher, with a picture of a monk ing 
over a mug of ale; all you have to d to 
follow the outline with your h: in- 
strument, and there you are at a 
member in good standing in th sal 
brotherhood of craftsmen; nay, an ist, 
a “pyrographer.” No apprenticé is 
needed here, no learning to drav eS 
and triangles first, no finger exer¢ as 
it were; but in.a few weeks or day ix 
lessons—euaranteed a full-fledged ‘ o- 
rapher.”’ 

This is about true leather wor! nd 
that is different. Like all the real S 
it has fallen, until recently, into a si a‘ 
bulistic trance; it moved onward, bi 1eW 
not whither. The Spaniards were t! eat 
masters, in the old times, of thi le, 
and brought it to a glory of perfect ot 
yet attainable by modern me! en 
the French and Hollanders used t ies 
for wall hangings, chair seats, at ne 
screens, the Spaniards used de d 
leather, and most gloriously di ey 
ornament these objects. In the b ng 
of magnificent palaces for the pri rf 
commerce in New York, it seems it 


were sometimes difficult for the arcl 
adequately to employ the royal 
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placed at their disposal; and so, looking 
abroad for inspiration, they have found 
these old Spanish wall hangings of leather. 
Here is a material of wonderful value. 
It is sanitary, and meets all requirements 
on that score; it affords infinite scope 
for artistic treatment, color, design, and 
texture, and the work that may be placed 
upon it is practically without end or limit. 
Of all the extravagant forms of house 
decoration, most of which pall upon one 
by reason of their very gorgeousness, 
I know none that is so alluring or so 
little overpowering as the walls of paneled 
leather, hand-tooled, hand-gilded, carved, 
inlaid, and painted. 

To those of us who frequent exhibitions 
of “fine bindings,” a leather covered 
book, price marked one hundred dollars, 
is not appalling—we have seen it so often 
as to have become blasé. Bearing this in 
mind, we are rather pleasantly surprised 
to learn that the average cost of a square 
yard of this decorated leather for walls is 
about thirty dollars. 

Mr. George D. Thompson, who has 
kindly loaned me the photographs, is one 
of several who have taken up this work of 
decorating leather for such purposes. It 
is one of the peculiarities of leather that 
it takes and holds the most glorious colors, 
which may be subdued and softened by 
artificial means to any degree of harmony 
with other decorative features. In some 
examples almost every forni of art is em- 
ployed to embellish the design. The 
groundwork is stained in various shades, 
then the border is tooled by hand, not 
stamped in rollers, but tooled laboriously, 
like the cover of a hand-bound book; the 
scrolls may be inlays of other colored 
leathers; the medallion in the center will 
have some of the leaves “under cut” and 
carved, and then on top of all, the fruit 
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DINING-ROOM SCREEN 


and flowers, or the human faces, will be 
painted in oil. An art not learned, you 
may be sure, in six lessons. In the very 
beautiful screen, to which the reproduc- 
tion does scant justice, reliance has been 
chiefly placed upon staining and paint. 
The preponderant colors are old gold, rich, 
reddish browns, and deep yellows. The 
fruits are ‘in their natural colors, but sub- 
dued, as in old canvases, and the whole 
effect best told by the word “mellow.” 


By Permission of Mr. George D. Thompson 


The wall panel, with a plain, old red cen- 
ter, is very splendid. The field is sur- 
rounded by a dull green ground, heavily 
fretted with gold tooling. In a lighter 
tone is the panel, with bird and flowers; 
here the flowers are blue, white, red, and 
yellow, and the bird equally gay, all upon 
a lighter background. A very interesting 
example of work is the “Old Spanish 
Altarpiece, and Reproduction of the 
Same.” The original is a genuine old 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





OLD SPANISH ALTARPIECE, 
SPECIMEN OF MONASTERY WORK 
By Perm 


piece of leather from a church in Spain, 
and is a beautiful example of monastery 
work, hand-tooled, painted, and illumi- 
nated. Mr. Thompson has made a care- 
ful reproduction of this panel, and the 
two are shown side by side. The back- 
ground is gold, the tooled scrolls are in 
dull silver, the darker scrolls are in deep 
red or royal blue, the vase is a brighter 
blue, and the flowers painted in their natu- 
ral colors. Altogether this is a fascinating 
art, requiring a mingling of all the talents, 
and the product going far, to my mind, 
in justification of the extravagance a 
room so decorated would entail. There 


AND REPRODUCTION OF THE SAME 
HAND-TOOLED, ILLUMINATED, AND PAINTED 
n of Mr. George D. Thompson 


are also minor uses to which such hand- 
decorated leather may well be put; 
fire-screens and chair seats especially 
make an open field. Not long ago I 
saw a set of dining-room chairs, Geor- 
gian in design, made of.old maple, I 
fancy, at any rate, of a rich old yel- 
low color, and upholstered, seat and 
back, with a yellow-brown pigskin, 
edged about with a band half an inch 
wide of gold hand-tooling. They were 
splendid; and though staple as the hills, 
yet different and individual from what 
one is liable to see in any house one 
visits. 




















NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PATTERSON COLORED 
CASTS 


HAVE had occasion frequently to 
| preach the gospel that if we cannot 
afford to buy for pictures a Raphael 
or a Titian, a Manet or a Sargent, we 
had much better buy an absolutely per- 
fect photograph of one of the masters 
than to waste our money on the half- 
developed efforts of a sign-painter, or the 
scholastic attempts of lesser men, who 
have not yet reached their prime, or 
whose prime is not worth the reaching. 
That this is not the attitude to encourage 
modern art, to foster home talent, to en- 
courage beginners, I am quite well aware. 
If one has benevolence enougheor money 
enough to go in for these things, I am the 
last to decry such public-spirited senti- 
ments; they are worthy of the greatest 
encouragement. Nor do I wish to be 
taken literally in my list of painters as 
above set down. They are of the first 
rank, it is true; but there are many, many 
contemporary artists, of great skill and 
undoubted feeling, whose work is well 
worth all it costs, artists of the second, 
third, or even fourth rank, who produce 
canvases of great decorative value, of 
glorious color, and charming sentiment. 
The same thing is true of sculpture; the 
wonders of antiquity are for museums, 
those of modern times are few, and not for 
the unpretentious homes and incomes of 
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the vast majority. But plaster casts of the 
originals, taken from molds often actu- 
ally in physical contact with the original 
masterpiece, are within the reasonable 
limits of any one’s purse. They are even 
more satisfactory substitutes than pho- 
tographs of pictures, because there is no 
loss of color, upon which the picture may 
depend greatly for its beauty. I may not 
own a Rodin or a St. Gaudens, but no one 
can prevent me from having a Madonna 
by Della Robbia; for I can have it for 
the price of two seats at the theater, per- 
fect in every line, not a copy, but a repro- 
duction, and only net perfect because 
the medium is fragile-.and liable to be 
broken or marred by wear. 

Very decorative, too, are some of the 
many colored plasters which have been 
made of late years in this country, notably 
those made by Mr. Robert Patterson, of 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Long a lover of sculpture, he had 
done much sketching from casts, before 
his attention was called to the col- 
ored bas-reliefs which were being made 
by others. Immediately fired by the 
desire of emulation, he set to work to 
see what he could accomplish in the same 
line of work. From the very first success 
crowned his efforts, and he has gradually 
extended the range of his subjects until 
he now covers a very extensive field. 
His subjects are carefully chosen, the 
molds made with great sharpness and 
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delicacy, and then the coloring appl 


with intelligent appreciation. Mr 
terson now uses only five colors, as h¢ 


that many of the colors which are per 


nent upon canvas are not so upon pl 
of Paris. The five he has chosen 1 
deepen and enrich with time. 

There is none of the rush of n 
times in Mr. Patterson’s methods; 
of his casts represent the intermi 
work of four or five months. If he 
a cast to-day, he will give it one 
and then hang it away in the 
“ripen.”’ He probably will not tou 
again for two or three weeks, ther 
come another coat and more time. 

All glaring contrasts are rigidly 


cluded, and the favorite ecombinatio1 


two shades of the same color. In 
way the figures in the lighter 

are made to stand forth from 
darker background. Those casts ¢ 
in brown shades are particularly att 


ive, in that the relief comes fortl 


old j 
element 


the mellowness and richness of 
Neptune and his native 
colored a subdued green, 
deep water, and Apollo in his cl 
drives forth in a glory of golden 
and brown. 

Mr. Patterson is greatly interested i 


like that 
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Cast by Mr. Robert Patterson 


use of plasters as decorations over man- 
tels and fireplaces. When the wain- 
scoting is carried up high, a well-chosen 
cast built into the woodwork, and colored 
so as to harmonize properly with it, makes 
a very simple and dignified decorative 
point, besides being less liable to injury 
from smoke and soot than almost any 
other form of decoration that could be 
used. 

Mr. Patterson treads among the dan- 
gers and pitfalls of his art with a sure 
foot, and all, I think, because his standard 
is to make his work “more refined,” in 
place of trying to astonish or amaze his 
patrons by the brilliancy or unusualness 
of his efforts. As I said before, there 
is much of danger in this work if not done 
sympathetically and with refinement; 
turned over to assistants in a factory, it 
would rapidly degenerate into a product 
for the sidewalk venders; but treated as 
Mr. Patterson treats it, carefully and joy- 
ously, making each piece by hand, coloring 
it with a sense of pleasure in the work in- 
volved, and finally turning it upon the 
reverse and signing it with his name—all 
these things go as sureties that nothing 
careless, nothing base or commercial, is 
allowed to interfere with the sentiment of 
the artist. 
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THE MAY PAGEANT are borne on stalks which appear to 


rise from the crown of the plant, or from 
N May the brilliant masses of apple root-stalks creeping along the ground. In 
bloom replace the more modest wil- the latter the leaves and stems arise 
low blossoms in the open landscape, from branches which extend upward from 
while the lily-like trillium, the 
dainty bellwort, the harlequined 
columbine, the precious violet, and 
many another lovely blossom reveals 
its beauty in the leafing woods. In 
the garden this month sees the glory 
of the long-stemmed tulips, the 
golden beauty of the double butter- 
cups, the gorgeous blossoms of the 
oriental poppies, and many another 
plant that man has modified for 
his delight. 


THE MONTH OF THE 
VIOLETS 


AY is the month of the 
violets. | Whether blue, 
yellow, or white, these are 


always beautiful, and they 
are perhaps more dear to most of 
us than any of the other wild 
flowers. Some have blossomed in 
April, and others will continue into 
June, but the height of the season 
of these lovely flowers comes in May. 

Twenty-nine species of violets are 
found in the United States. Most of 
these are widely distributed, so that 
it is almost hopeless to attempt to 
name, without a careful botanical 
key, all the violets one may be able 
to find in a given region. I can 
discuss here only a few of the more 
abundant species. 

In classifying violets, the first 
thing to‘ notice is whether it is 
a stemless or stemmed species. In 
the former, the leaves and flowers 
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exposing it to pollen-eating interlopers. 
Among the latter may be classed the 
bumblebees and butterflies, whose long 
tongues pilfer ad libitum. ‘For the proper 
visitors to the bearded violets,’ says Mr. 
Robertson, ‘we must look to the small 
bees, among which the Osmias are the 
most important.’ ” 

The early blue violet is another stem- 
less, bearded species. It is more likely to 
be found in the comparatively dry soil of 
woods than in open meadows. It is dis- 
tributed from Maine to Georgia in the 
east, and extends westward to Minne- 
sota and Arkansas. The first spring 
leaves of this violet are likely to be heart- 
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shaped, resembling those of the meadow 
violet, but the later leaves have the mar- 
gins divided into many lobes. On this 
account it is called by botanists, viola 
palmata—the palmate-leaved violet. 

Still another common species which 
comes in the group of stemless, bearded 
blue violets is the abundant arrow- 
leaved violet. This is easily distin- 
guished by the arrow-shaped leaves, 
which give it its common name as well 
as its botanical one—viola sagittata— 
which simply says in Latin, arrow-like 
violet. This species is especially abun- 
dant in wet meadows and along the bor- 
ders of marshes. It is distributed from 
Maine to Georgia in the east, and extends 
westward to Minnesota and Texas. 

We come now to a stemless blue violet 
in which the petals are not bearded at the 
base—the bird’s-foot violet. The leaves 
are divided into many narrow lobes, 
which give a resemblance to a bird’s foot, 
whence the English name, as well as the 
Latin one—viola pedata. This species is 
so characteristic that it will be at once 
recognized from the picture. The only 
sorts with which it is likely to be con- 


fused is the coast violet of the east, and 
the prairie violet of the west, but these 
are both bearded species, and so are 
easily distinguished. The bird’s-foot vio- 
let is distributed from Maine to Florida, 
and Minnesota to Missouri, but it is 
by no means a common species in most 


localitiés within these boundaries. It is 
more likely to be found along hillsides 
or in comparatively dry fields than in 
marshes and meadows. It has none of the 
closed flowers that so many of the violets 
bear. 

Two or three species of stemless white 
violets are widely distributed in the 
United States. The sweet white violet 
is a moisture-loving sort, occurring espe- 
cially in wet meadows, or along brooks, or 
in swamps. It appears over a very wide 
range, the limits eastward being New- 
foundland and North Carolina, and west- 
ward, British Columbia and California. 
The stems and the heart-shaped, or 
kidney-shaped, leaves are generally 
smooth and shiny, a fact which distin- 
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guishes this species from the kidney- 
leaved violet, the stems and leaves of 
which are pubescent or hairy. The latter 
is found in the northern states. 

Another common and widely distributed 
white violet is the lance-leaved violet. It 
occurs in damp situations in a region 
whose limits are Nova Scotia and Florida 
on the east, and Minnesota and Texas on 
the west. You may know it at once from 
its long, slender, lance-like leaves. 

The primrose-leaved violet differs from 
the other white violets in its oval or 
ovate leaves. It is a lover of moist situ- 
ations, more or less exposed to sunshine. 
It is an eastern form, occurring from 
“New Brunswick to central New York, 
Florida, and Louisiana.” 

Only one species of stemless yellow 
violets occurs in our flora; this is the 
round-leaved violet. It is found in open 
woods, as well as on rocky hillsides, from 
Labrador to North Carolina, extending 
westward to Minnesota. 

Passing now to the stemmed violets, in 
which leaves and blossoms are borne on 
upright stems, we find one common yellow 
sort—the hairy or downy yellow violdt. 
This is a widely distributed species with 
kidney-shaped leaves, and having both 
leaves and stems thickly covered with 
tiny hairs. This fact at once distin- 
guishes it from the smoothish yellow 
violet, which is a less common sort. 

There are several rather common spe- 
cies of the stemmed blue violets. The 
Canada violet is one of the most abun- 
dant of these. This is a wood-loving 
species, extending southward to North 
Carolina and New Mexico, but being 
especially common in the more northern 
States. It is generally a larger and more 
robust species than the American dog- 
violet, which is also found abundantly in 
the more northern states, especially in 
moist, shaded situations. The long- 
spurred violet is another of the stemmed 
blue sorts. It is at once distinguished 
from all other vialets by the remarkable 
nectar-spur which projects backward from 
the flowers. There is ‘something partic- 
ularly appealing about violets of any 
species. 
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sesses almost the same love and tender- 
ness for their qualities as for those of 
human beings.” 


TWO SPRING BLOSSOMS 


HE beautiful little white dicentra, 
which bears the common name of 
Dutchman’s-breeches, is one of the 
most attractive wild flowers of 

early spring. Its foliage is cut into many 
fine divisions, that give it a fern-like effect, 
while its exquisite waxy blossoms form a 
graceful raceme along the end of the 
slender flower-stalk. These blossoms are 
visited by the early-flying, long-tongued 
bees, which gather the nectar secreted 
within the blossom. This species is quite 
generally distributed over the northern 
states, in rich, moist woods. It is some- 
times called the soldier’s cap. 

The closely related squirrel corn is at 
once distinguished from the Dutchman’s- 
breeches by the shape of the flower. In 
the squirrel corn the posterior lobes of 
the blossom are not prominent, and do 
not diverge from each other as they do 
in the other species. The leaves are very 
similar in the two species, and their geo- 
graphical range is much the same. If 
you will dig up the curious little tubers, 
so suggestive in their shape and color of 
kernels of corn, you will see the appro- 
priateness of the name of the plant. 


THE NATURAL COURSE 


"= HE natural course,” writes 

Forbes Watson, in Flowers and 

Gardens, “is for people to de- 

light in loving and cherishing 
plants from earliest youth, and to trace 
their slow progress into age. Nothing 
can be more pleasurable than this. At 
the commencement of the season we see 
the green tips of the snowdrops and cro- 
cuses, then those of the daffodils appear, 
then some fine morning, unexpectedly, 
as we enter the garden, a golden aconite 
has lifted its face from a cluster of buds 
still down-bent, and given us cheerful 
greeting, coming, perhaps, just where we 
had least expected it—from some bed 
where we had forgotten that it grew. 
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Then, day after day, we watch the slow, 
unfolding buds of the trees, and the 
progress of each separate plant, as if it 
were our own child, till at length the latest 
have put forth their blossoms; and then 
reverently and tenderly we stand beside 
them as they wither, and observe how 
they yield, some speedily, some slowly, 
to the force of the increasing cold. In 
this healthy, natural way of garden- 
keeping there is far less thought of splen- 
dor. The plants on a bed are not all in 
bloom together, but spring and summer 
flowers are everywhere intermingled. 
Whilst looking at some early blossom, we 
enjoy the contrast of its more tardy 
neighbors, beautiful exceedingly now in 
the first freshness of their budding foliage, 
and promising far higher glories in two or 
three months’ time. The bed does not 
display all its treasures at once, or we 
should rather say that our undazzled eyes 
can here perceive the high value of plants 
which are not in bloom; the whole garden 
seems one loud voice of exultant hope: 
‘Take this now, and see what a rich bank 
there is to draw upon for the future.’ ” 


NEW FLOWER BOOKS 


TTENTION has frequently been 
A given in these pages to the desira- 

bility of growing the hardy 

flowers more generally, both for 
outdoor and indoor results in home adorn- 
ment. The increasing appreciation of 
the hardy garden has been one of the 
most remarkable phases of recent years, 
and a large part of the public will give a 
cordial welcome to Mrs. Helena Ruther- 
ford Ely’s book, entitled, “A Woman’s 
Hardy Garden.” This is so excellent a 
record of a successful experience that it 
must lead many others to plant more 
largely of the flowers of which it treats. 
The first part of the book is devoted to 
the discussion of such general topics as 
the preparation of the soil, laying out a 
garden, the seed-bed, and methods of 
planting, while later on special chap- 
ters are devoted to annuals, perennials, 
biennials, roses, lilies, spring-flowering 
bulbs, shrubs, and insecticides. The book 
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is illustrated by many excellent half-tone 
plates showing views in the garden, as 
well as individual flowering plants. It is 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

A book that is certain to prove of great 
general usefulness is “Home Floricul- 
ture,”’ by Eben E. Rexford, the veteran 
American authority upon flowers and 
their culture. Mr. Rexford has given a 
plain and interesting account of the suc- 
cessful methods of growing flowers. He 
treats of the soil for plants in pots, the 
methods of watering, and of subduing in- 
sect pests, the care of house-plants in 
summer, the use of fertilizers, the pre- 
cautions for winter, the management of 
small greenhouses, ‘and many other 
phases of the subject. There are about 
seventy illustrations in the three hun- 
dred pages of the book, which is pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Company, New 
York. 

Another recent book, of which obvi- 
ously the present writer can say but little, 
is “The Flower Beautiful,” by the editor 
of this department. In it are embodied 
many of the principles which have ap- 
peared in these pages. The publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, have done 
for it all that the most exacting book- 
lover could ask. 

“2 6 

In an article on hot-house plants, read 
before a recent meeting of the Tarrytown 
Horticultural Society, Mr. W. H. Waite 
spoke thus of the useful begonias: “The 
Rex, or ornamental leaves begonia, cannot 
be over-rated for the extreme beauty of 
their foliage. When grown to a large size 
they make splendid exhibition plants. 
They are also charming when small, when 
they may be used with fine effect on the 
dining-table. It is said that when Be- 
gonia Rex was first introduced from As- 
sam and exhibited in London, it fairly 
took the breath away from the whole gar- 
dening fraternity. The plant is of the 
easiest culture, delighting in a light, 
porous soil. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
the Rex Begonias require too much mois- 
ture for our steam-heated houses. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE 
BASIC PRINCIPLE OF 
FORM 


By GAIL LAUGHLIN 


HE question of how to 
the features of domestic 
which are objectionabl 
women may, be answered 
but comprehensively, by saying: 
to household labor the economi 
ples which are recognized as bein; 
cable to other branches of industr 
away from the old feudal idea tl 
domestic worker is a personal 
rather than an employee, hired 
form certain specified labor.” 

In other occupations, it is th 
the person, distinctively, which 
tracted for; in domestic service, tl 
son, rather than the labor of th: 
is the subject of contract. The 
majority of employers consider th 
contract for the entire time of the do 
worker, and that the worker, wh: 
ployed, is at all times at the call 
the direction of her employer, and 
ject to any orders which her empl 
see fit to impose. And in truth, tl 
few households in which the servi 
acted are confined strictly to hi 
labor proper, and do not include 
services for members of the family 

It is out of the fact that the d 
worker is regarded as a personal 
that most if not all of the objecti 
features of domestic service gr 
this it is due that the standard of |] 
not based on what should constitut 
day’s work, but on the demands 
dividual employer; or, to put 
accurately, on the demands, or ¢ 
the whims, of the various individu 
bers of the household. If the f 


large, and the members are thoughtless 
or inconsiderate, the employee has good 
reason to look upon housework as drudg- 
ery. All this should be changed, and 
there should be a distinct understanding 
in each case as to what the duties of the 
employee are to be. It is sometimes ob- 
jected that household labor is of such a 
character that this is not possible. But 
this is a confession of lack of system on 
the part of the objector, rather than a 
valid excuse, for there are households in 
which this method is being followed. In 
fact, the Chinese houseworker, as a rule, 
demands a preliminary statement of the 
work expected of him, and employers 
testify that he will refuse to perform 
duties not included in the list given to him 
at the beginning. It cannot be denied 
that such a system is more just to the 
employee, and if we are to believe the 
words of those who have tried it, it has 
proved to be more satisfactory to the 
employer. 

With the introduction of system into 
the work to be performed, the fixing of 
definite hours of labor would become 
comparatively simple. By fixing of defi- 
nite hours is not meant the making of in- 
flexible rules. Neither household labor 
nor any other occupation admits of that. 
Workers in every branch of industry over- 
stay their regular hours when emergencies 
occur. But there are regular hours which 
are recognized as the hours of labor under 
ordinary circumstances. It would per- 
haps be necessary to make the hours more 
flexible in domestic labor than in most 
other occupations, but there could and 
should be certain fixed limits, and those 
limits should not be set beyond what 
modern views of what is equitable would 
acknowledge as being a fair number of 
hours of work per day. It would not be 
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necessary that the hours should be con- 
secutive entirely, but they should be defi- 
nite. 

With the recognition of the fact that the 
relation between the employer of domes- 
tic labor and the employee is economic 
and not personal would inevitably come 
another change which would be of vastly 
more importance than the mere fixing of 
definite hours of labor; that would be 
the granting to the employee of the right 
to use the time which she has free from 
labor in any way which commends itself 
to her. When once the contract between 
employer and employee becomes a con- 
tract for the performance of certain speci- 
fied labor during certain specified hours, 
the satisfactory performance of that labor 
within the hours fixed will be recognized 
as all that the employer can rightfully 
demand of the employee. With the con- 
ception of the relations between employer 
and employee which exist to-day, the 
convenience of the employer is made the 
basis of all conditions, and it is the con- 
venience of the employer which is made 
the justification of the present system of 
requiring the employee to be on hand at 


all times to answer the door, or to per- 
form any other little service which the em- 


ployer may desire. The convenience of 
the employer, however, has ceased to be 
the standard in occupations to which 
modern economic principles are applied. 
It will cease to be the standard in domestic 
service when economic principles are ap- 
plied to that branch of labor, and in 
household labor, as now in other occu- 
pations, the standard which we must come 
to recognize in theory, and endeavor to 
approach in practice, will be that which 
shall appear to us to have given an equal 
amount of consideration to employer and 
employee. The adoption of such a stan- 
dard must mean -the relinquishment by 
the employer of the now claimed right 
to hold the employee always at beck and 
call. 

With such a -change, the domestic 
worker would no longer be isolated, as she 
now is, but would be free to enjoy the 
companionship of her friends and to share 
in their amusements. The effect, along 
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another line, of this change would, how- 
ever, be of much more consequence. It 
is hardly compatible with a proper self- 
respect and independence of spirit for a 
mature woman to be obliged to ask per- 
mission for all her comings and goings, as 
she now is obliged to do, as though she 
were a child, or were otherwise-incompe- 
tent. The recognition of the worker’s 
right to direct her own life would do away 
with much which is now humiliating in 
domestic service, and would thereby make 
such service less objectionable to the 
more intelligent and independent class of 
women. 

Those restrictions which arise wholly 
out of the fact that the employee is an 
inmate of her employer’s house would, of 
course, remain so long as that custom 
continues. Such restrictions would be 
imposed on the worker, not as an indi- 
vidual, but as a member of the household, 
and would therefore not conflict with the 
recognition of her right to her own life. 
It is probable, however, that the custom 
of having the employee live in her em- 
ployer’s house would not long survive the 
establishment of a system of definite 
duties and definite hours, and the relin- 
quishment of the employer’s right of 
espionage over the employee’s life. Most 
employers will, perhaps, at first glance, 
regard a change in this respect as another 
concession to the employee. A moment’s 
thought, however, will show that such 
would not be the case. The custom in 
vogue at present arises from the desire of 
the employer to have the employee on call 
at all times. With the relinquishment of 
the right to have her always on hand, her 
removal to a home of her own would be an 
advantage to the employer, for it would 
take a stranger out of the household, and 
would thus promote the privacy of home 
life. In some sections of the country, 
notably in the South, domestic workers at 
the present time live at their own homes, 
and so far as any evidence on this point 
has been given, the majority opinion is 
that it is a satisfactory arrangement. 

The social stigma which attaches to 
domestic service is directly attributable to 
the personal character of the present rela- 
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tions between employer and empl 
An equal may sell his labor to an e 


but when a worker sells not only hi 


to another, but sells also the right 1 
ignate what that labor shall be, he 


garded as having bartered away a ] 
his independence. The contract c« 
be a contract between equals, 


badge of inferiority is attached to tl 
The establishment of the r 
upon an economic basis, and the pra 


ployee. 


application of economic principles, 


do away with this conception of 
riority, and would thus remove the la 


the most potent obstacle which st 
the way of the entrance of col 
women into domestic service. 


At the prospect of such a revolut 
s been indicated, tl 
ployer may well stop and ask whetl 


conditions as ha 


not it is worth while. Is half a loaf 
than no bread? Under present 
tions, service is unsatisfactory 
the line. It would surely be prefer: 
make fewer demands, and have th 


mands satisfactorily met, than t 


tinue the demands now made, a1 
none of them satisfactorily met 
changes suggested would not only 
more women into domestic servic 
they would attract a better class of 


with the result that employers wot 


longer be obliged to hire as domesti 
ers the “left-overs” 
pation. 

the longed-for day of trained servi 
then, and then only, will ther 


adequate supply of intelligent and 
petent workers from whom to select 


The voluntary application of ec 


principles to domestic labor by em 


would probably hasten the solution 
domestic service problem, and w 
that extent be an advantage to sox 
a whole. But whether or not em 


are far-sighted enough to take this « 
of their own accord, the solution will 


Economic law is bound to work its 
even though the agents who bring 
its development are not conscious 
part they play, and economic 
slowly but surely making itself 
household labor. 


of every other 
Then, and then only, will 


There is a rapidly 


ing number of women who live in their 
own homes and live out by the day to do 
housework of all kinds, but who refuse to 
become inmates of the household of any 
individual employer, and so subject them- 
selves to the conditions which obtain 
to-day in domestic service. Here and 
there co-operative kitchens are appear- 
ing because of the difficulty experienced 
by individual families in securing compe- 
tent workers. Everywhere people are be- 
ing forced to adjust themselves, in one 
way or another, to the conditions which 
are being brought about by the silent 
revolt against the system of domestic ser- 
vice as it exists to-day. The old will not 
come back. The last vestige of feudalism 
will be driven out of household labor, as 
it has been driven out from all other fields. 
We can wait until we are forced to accept 
new conditions, or we can yield gracefully 
and reap the advantages which come from 
a ready adaptation to the inevitable. 


RECENT PHASES OF CO-OP- 
ERATION AMONG WOMEN 
—EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 


By MARY HINMAN ABEL 


III 


O-OPERATIVE housekeeping did 
not recover from the severe check 
it received in the failure of the 
Evanston experiment described 

in the last number of THe House Brav- 
TiruL. Though the theory may still be 
cherished by individuals, no body of 
women has since risked hopes and fortune 
in putting it to the test. 

It began to be evident that any real 
improvement in domestic conditions must 
be preceded by education in practical 
lines and by careful experiment. 

The first steps had already been taken. 
Late in the seventies, Miss Maria Parloa 
started,in Boston, the first cooking-school, 
and with her originated the idea that 
domestic economy, later called home 
science, should have its-place in a liberal 
education. At her request, Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, gave to her pupils a course of 
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lectures on the chemistry of cooking. 
Out of this first effort grew the well- 
organized Boston Cooking School. Later 
came Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s schools in 
North Bennett Street, and later still, Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway’s work in_ industrial 
education, which culminated in the 
Framingham Normal School. Thus we 
owe much to Boston. Up to this time, it 
is true, the interest had centered in the art 
of cooking, but any specialized work, if 
carried out to good results by broad- 
minded people, has in it the seeds of all 
related activities. In this early begin- 
ning, as in almost every important ad- 
vance since made, the impetus and direc- 
tion was given more by Mrs. Richards 
than by any other one person. It was she 
who started, in 1883, among a small group 
of college women, a study class in sani- 
tary science, whose work resulted in the 
excellent little manual edited by Mrs. 
Richards and Miss Marion Talbot. It 
was she who, in 1890, became the directing 
and controlling force in the starting of 
the New England Kitchen, which was to 
prove such a rallying-point for those in- 
terested in better nutrition and improved 
methods of housekeeping. Here, under 
a grant from the Elizabeth Thompson 
Fund, a notable series of experiments 
was carried on “in the application of 
heat to food materials,” and a few stan- 
dard dishes thus brought to a known nutri- 
tional value, and a constancy as to quality 
and flavor, were sold in bulk at cost price. 
This achievement made many later enter- 
prises possible, as the furnishing of a cheap 
and satisfactory luncheon to the public- 
school children. 

Help came now from many quarters, 
and it began to seem possible that the 
belated profession of housekeeping was to 
wheel into line with modern progress. 
Serious attention was called to the nutri- 
tion of the people.by the popular bulletins 
on food that began to be issued by the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, the 
official and scientific countenance they 
afforded being also of great value. Do- 
mestic science courses were more and 
more introduced into the public schools, 
on a level with other branches of manual 
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training, and a general, even if super- 
ficial interest in a higher standard of 
housekeeping was evidenced by the in- 
creasing number of journals and news- 
paper columns devoted to the subject. 

In so rapid a survey only a few main 
points can be noted, but among them 
must come the relation of home economics 
to the woman’s club. In 1890, which was 
our starting-point, the club movement 
had reached even the smaller towns, but 
the subjects discussed, and the papers 
read were largely academic in character. 
In 1891, in Ann Arbor, Mich., was started 
the first club whose exclusive object was 
the study of household topics. The fol- 
lowing year, the National Housekeepers’ 
Association was organized in Chicago, 
later to have branches in every state. 
The subject is now found on the programs 
of many clubs and sections of clubs, and 
it has been adopted by thirty-one out of 
the thirty-nine of the Federated Clubs. 
The work of these clubs has consisted 
largely of papers and discussions, but 
some have helped to introduce cooking 
into the public schools; others have 
started training schools for houseworkers, 
and two have made out household regis- 
ters or directories of persons who work by 
the day and hour. 

We find, of course, as in every popular 
movement, those who simply respond to 
the “Lo here, lo there” impulse. ‘Please 
let me know by return mail your opinion 
as to the effect of character on cookery,” 
writes an anxious sister; “this subject 
has been assigned me for our next club 
meeting.” Whether it is to be the effect 
of cookery on character or character on 
cookery matters little, for this effort 
will hardly get as far back as the dining- 
room, much less influence the kitchen. 
The club president who deals out monthly 
from a well-shuffled pack is alone respon- 
sible. 

In the most successful efforts to estab- 
lish home economics in its true place in 
education and practice, the old-time prac- 
tical woman of narrow views has not been 
aleader. Itis to the educated woman we 
owe most, for she has brought to the ques- 
tion correct methods of investigation, the 
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Two women meeting over a Christmas 
bargain counter will say, the one to the 
other, “And how have you been getting 
on this fall?” It is needless to be more 
explicit, only one subject is referred to in 
this guarded and sympathetic tone. 
“Nicely, thank you,” is the reply. “I 
had some trouble to find a cook at first, 
but am all right now, I hope.” She can- 
not own to the truth without bringing on 
herself the suspicion of being a poor 
housekeeper and manager. One is re- 
minded of the Spartan boy who smiled 
and gave no sign, although the wolf was 
gnawing his vitals. The present condi- 
tion of the house-service question is not 
primarily the fault of the employer, it is 
a part of the great question of capital 
and labor, and reflects profound social 
and industrial changes. But why to our 
supposed helplessness in the matter 
should we add blindness? It is amazing 
to see how capable and sensible women 
are distracted from the main issue by 
what happens at that moment to be the 
state of things in their own households. 
If visits to the employment bureau have 
resulted in any motive power by which 
the household machinery can be kept 
going, they feel they have solved the 
domestic problem, at least until spring. 
We are so tied by family habits and 
preferences, by home, social, and public 
obligations, by limitations of income, by 
simple, unreasoning prejudice, that we 
hold to what is left of the present system, 
though we know we are but blowing the 
embers of a dying fire. 

Mrs. Larned, president of the House- 
hold Economie Association, writes: “As 
far as I know, there are no efforts being 
made anywhere to grip the domestic 
situation; women spend all their time 
wailing about it.” ‘ 

It is undoubtedly true that the various 
efforts for the broader education of women 
in home economies have resulted ina 
higher standard of what constitutes the 
healthful and well-ordered home. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


ARRIVALS FROM LONDON 


ADY SAXONDALE and the young 
person with the stored-up wrath 
4 were met at the Gare du Nord by 
Mr. Savage, all smiles and good 
spirits. Quentin was rounding-to nicely 
and there was little danger from compli- 
cations. This fact, coupled with the joy 
of seeing the girl who had been able to 
make him feel that life was not a shallow 
dream, sent him up to the two ladies with 
outstretched hands, a dancing heart and 
a greeting that brought smiles to the faces 
of crusty fellow-creatures who had not 
smiled in weeks. 

With a deference due to premeditated 
gallantry, he shook hands first with Lady 
Frances. His ebullition almost swept him 
to the point of greeting the two maids 
who stood respectfully near their mis- 
tresses. Then he turned his beaming face 
upon the Arctic individual with the pink 
parasol and the palm-leaf fan. 

“Awfully sorry, Lady Jane, but I 
really couldn’t get to Ostend. You didn’t 
have any trouble getting the right train 
and all that, did you?” he asked, vaguely 
feeling for the hand which had not been 
extended. 

“Not in the least, Mr. Savage. We 
delight in traveling alone. Do you see the 
baroness anywhere, Frances?” Mr. Sav- 
age stared in amazement. A distinct, 
blighting frost settled over the whole 
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September world, and his smile lost all 
but its breadth. The joy left his eyes and 
his heart like a flash, but his lips help- 
lessly, witlessly maintained a wide-open 
hospitality until long after the inspiration 
was dead. 

“She is not here, I am afraid,” re- 
sponded Lady Saxondale, glancing through 
the hurrying crowd. “Have you seen the 
Baroness St. Auge, Mr. Savage? Or do 
you know her?” 

“T can’t say that I have—er— I mean 
don’t—no, I should say both,” murmured 
he distractedly. “Does she live here?” 

“She resides in a house, not in a railway 
station,” observed Lady Jane, with a 
cutting sarcasm of which she was rather 
proud. Lady Saxondale turned her face 
away and buried a convulsive smile in her 
handkerchief. 

“T mean in Brussels,’ 
Dickey, his wits in the wind. He was 
gazing dumbly at the profile of the 
slim iceberg that had so sharply sent 
the blast of winter across the summer of 
his content. 

“She certainly understood that we were 
to come on this train, Frances. You 
telegraphed her,” said Lady Jane, ignor- 
ing him completely. She raised herself on 
her dainty tiptoes, elevated her round 
little chin, and tried to peer over the 
heads of a very tall and disobliging multi- 
tude. Dickey, at a loss for words, stretched 
his neck also in search of the woman he 
did not know. 

“How very annoying,” 


’ floundered 


said Lady 
Ail rights reserved, 
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Saxondale, a faint frown on 
“She is usually so punctual.” 
“Perhaps she—er—didn’t get 
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“You go that way and [7 
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relentlessly, indicating the dire 
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fication of seeing them drag 
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fication, Mr. Savage? I am qui 
“O, come now, Jane—aw—1 
what do you mean by that? 
the row about? What has h 
he cried. 

“T don’t understand you, M1 

“Something’s wrong, or 
happier to see me, that’s all,’ 
helplessly. “Lord, all my trot 
at once. Phil is half dead, 
dead by this time—and hers 
along, adding misery instead « 

“ Phil—Mr. Quentin—what 
Dickey?” she cried, her haug! 
fading like a flash. 
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“Don’t you know?” he cried. “ Almost 
killed last night by—by robbers. Slugged 
him nearly to a finish. Horrible gashes— 
eight stitches’—he was blurting out ex- 
citedly, but she clasped his arm convul- 
sively and fairly dragged him to Lady 
Saxondale. 

“Oh, Dickey! They didn’t kill—he 


_ won’t die, will he? Why didn’t you tell us 


before? Why didn’t you telegraph?” she 
cried, and there was no wrath in the 
thumping, terrified little heart. Lady 
Saxondale turned quickly upon hearing 
the excited words of the girl who but a 
moment before had been the personifica- 
tion of reserve. 

“What are you saying, Jane? Is there 
anything wrong?” she asked. 

“Everything is wrong—Philip is dead!” 
cried Lady Jane, ready to faint. “ Dickey 
says there are eight gashes, and that he is 
all dead! Why don’t you tell us about 
it, Dickey?” 

“He’s all right—not dead at all. Rob- 
bers held him up last night during the 
storm, and if help hadn’t come just when 
it did they’d have made short work of 
him. But I can’t tell you about it here, 
you know. If you'll allow me I'll take 
a look for the baroness.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Lady Jane, 
enthusiastically. “Dickey,” she went on 
as they hurried away, “I forgive you.” 

“Forgive me for what?” he asked. 

“For not coming to Ostend,” demurely. 

“You really wanted me to come, did 
you, Jane?” 

“Yes, after I had been goose enough to 
telegraph to you, you know. You don’t 
know how small I felt when you did not 
come,” she hurried on, but his laugh 
cut short the humiliating confession. 

“And that was why you—” 

“Yes, that was why. Don’t say 
another word about it, though. I was 
such a horrid little fool, and I am so 
ashamed of myself. And you were so 
worried all the time about dear Mr. Quen- 
tin,” she pleaded, penitently. 

“You might have known that nothing 
short of death could have prevented me 
from coming to Ostend,” said he softly. 
“But I’ve all sorts of news to tell you. 
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When I tell you about the duel you'll go 
into convulsions; when you hear—” 

“A duel? Good heavens, how—I mean 
who—” she gasped, her eyes wider than 
ever. 

“T don’t know how, but I do know who. 
Jane, I have shot a man!” he said, im- 
pressively. 

“Oh, oh, oh! Dickey!” she almost 
shrieked, coming helplessly to a standstill, 
a dozen emotions crowding themselves into 
her pretty, bewildered face. 

“Don’t faint! I'll tell you all about it— 
to-night, eh?” he said, hastily. He was 
vastly afraid she might topple over in a 
swoon. 

“T can’t wait!” she gasped. “And I 
will not faint. You must tell me all 
about it this instant. Is the other man— 
is he—where is he?” 

“He’s in a hospital. Everybody’s 
staring at us. What a fool I was to say 
anything about it. I won’t tell you another 
word of it.” 

“Oh, Dickey, please!” she implored. 
He was obdurate and her manner changed 
suddenly. With blighting scorn she ex- 
claimed, “I don’t believe a word you’ve 
said.” 

“QO, now, that’s hardly a nice way—” 
he began, indignantly, catching himself 
luckily before floundering into her trap. 
“You will have to wait, just the same, 
Miss Lady Jane Oldham. Just now we 
are supposed to be searching for a baroness 
who is good enough to come to railway 
stations, you’ll remember. Have you 
seen her?” 

At this juncture Lady Saxondale’s voice 
was heard’ behind them, and there were 
traces of laughter in the tones. 

“Are you waiting for the mountain to 
come to you? Here is the baroness, 
delayed by an accident to her victoria.” 
Mr. Savage was presented to the handsome, 
rather dashing lady, -whose smile was 
as broad and: significant as that which 
still left traces about Lady Saxondale’s 
lips. He bowed deeply to hide the red in 
his cheeks and the confusion in his eyes. 
His companion, on the other hand, greeted 
the stranger so effusively that he found 
it possible during the moments of merry 
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chatter to regain a fair proportion of his 
lost composure. 

The Baroness St. Auge was an English 
woman, famed as a whip, a golfer, and an 
entertainer. Her salon was one of the 
most interesting, the most delightful in 
Brussels; her husband and her rollicking 
little boys were not a whit less attractive 
than herself, and her household was the 
wonder of that gay, careless city. With 
them the two London women were to stop 
until after the wedding. Saxondale was 
to visit his grim old castle in Luxemburg 
for several days before coming up to 
Brussels, and he was not to leave England 
for another week. Baron St. Auge was 
looking over his estates in the north of 
Belgium, but was expected home before 
the week’s end. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE DAY OF THE WEDDING 


HEN Lord Bobreached Brussels 
\ \ on Friday he found affairs in a 
sorry shape. His wife’s never- 
failing serenity was in a sad 
state of collapse. Quentin was showing 
wonderful signs of recuperation, and it 
almost required lock and key to keep him 
from breaking forth into the wildest indis- 
cretions. Gradually and somewhat dis- 
connectedly he became acquainted with 
existing conditions. He first learned that 
his wife had carried Quentin’s banner 
boldly up to the walls of the fortress, and 
then—well, Lady Saxondale’s pride was 
very much hurt by what happened there. 
Miss Garrison was exceedingly polite, but 
quite ungrateful for the kindness that was 
being bestowed upon her. She assured her 
ladyship that she was making no mistake 
in marrying Prince Ravorelli, and if she 
were, she alone would suffer. 

“T am so furious with her, Bob, for 
marrying Prince Ugo that I am not going 
to the wedding,” said Lady Saxondale. 

“Whew! That’s a bracer! But, by the 
way, my dear, did you introduce any real 
proof that he is the scoundrel you say he 
is? Seems to me the poor girl is right in 
the stand she takes. She wants proof, 
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about him.” She took Lord Bob’s hands 
in hers, and her deep, earnest eyes burnt 
conviction into his brain. 

“And so do I, Frances. I am as sure 
that Ugo is a scoundrel as if I had per- 
sonal knowledge of his transactions. In 
fact, I have never believed in him. You 
and I will stand together, dear, in this 
fight for poor old Phil.” And he was 
amply repaid for his loyal declaration 
by the love that shone refulgent from her 
eyes. 

Quentin naturally chafed under the 
restraint. There was nothing he could 
do, nothing his friends could do, to avert 
the disaster that was daily drawing 
nearer. Lord Bob infused a momentary 
spark of hope into the dying fire of his 
courage, but even the resourceful Briton 
admitted that the prospect was too 
gloomy to warrant the slightest encourage- 
ment. They could gain absolutely no 
headway against the prince, for there was 
no actual proof to be had. To find the 
strange woman who gave the first warn- 
ing to Quentin was out of the question. 
Turk had watched every movement of the 
prince and his aides in the hope of in 
some way securing a clue to her identity 
or whereabouts. There was but one 
proposition left; the purchase of Courant. 

This plan seemed feasible until Turk 
reported, after diligent search, that the 
French detective could not be found. 
Dickey was for buying the two Italian 
noblemen, but that seemed out of the 
question, and it was unreasonable to 
suspect that the other hirelings recog- 
nized the prince as their real employer. 
The slightest move to approach the two 
noblemen might prove disastrous, and 
wisdom cut off Dickey’s glorious scheme 
to give each of them “a hundred dollars to 
tell the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” : 

Quentin at last burst all bonds, and 
finding himself out of the doctor’s hands, 
determined to make a last desperate 
appeal to Dorothy Garrison. If that 
appeal failed, he would then give up the 
struggle; he would at least end the sus- 
pense. He knew how difficult it would be 
to obtain an audience with her, but he 
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went ahead with the confidence of the 
drowning man, the boldness of the man 
who is wounded to the death but does not 
know it. 

It was the Wednesday just one week be- 
fore the wedding that saw the pale-faced, 
tall, and somewhat unsteady American de- 
liberately leave his cab and stride manfully 
up the steps of a certain mansion in the 
Avenue Louise. Miss Garrison was “not 
at home,” and her mother was “not at 
home.” So said the obsequious footman. 

“Take my card to Miss Garrison,” said 
Quentin, coolly. The man looked be- 
wildered, and was protesting that his 
young mistress was not in the house, when 
the lady herself appeared at the top of 
the broad stairway. Phil stood in the 
center of the hall watching her as she 
slowly descended the steps. At the 
bottom of the steps she paused. Neither 
spoke, neither smiled, for the crisis was 
upon them. If he were pale from the 
loss of blood, she was white with the aches 
from a fever-consumed heart. 

“Why have you come?” she asked, at 
last, her voice so low that the words 
scarcely reached his ears. 

“Dorothy,” was all he said. 

“You knew what I must say to you 
before you entered the door. Will you 
let me tell you how deeply I have grieved 
over your misfortune? Are you quite 
wise in coming out before you have the 
strength? You are so pale, so weak. 
Won’t you go back to your—to your 
hotel and save yourself all the pain that 
will come to you here?” There was pity 
in her eyes, entreaty in her voice, and 
he was enveloped in the tender warmth of 
her sincerity. Never had she seemed so 
near as now, and yet never so far away. 

“Dorothy, you must know what manner 
of love it is that brings me to plead for 
the smallest crumb of what has been once 
refused. I come simply, in all humility, 
with outstretched hands to ask your love.” 
He drew nearer, and she did not retreat. 

“Oh, it is so useless—so hopeless, 
Phil!” she said, softly. “Why will you 
persist? I cannot grant even the crumb.” 

“T love you, Dorothy,” he cried passion- 
ately. 


“Oh, Phil; you must understand that I 
can give you nothing—absolutely nothing. 
For God’s sake—for my sake, for the 
sake of that dear friendship we own 
together, go away and forget—forget 
everything,” she said, piteously. 

A half-hour later he slowly descended 
the steps, staggering like a man sick unto 
death. She-sat where he left her, her 
wide, dry eyes seeing nothing, her ears 
hearing nothing but the words his love 
had forced her to utter. These words: 

“Yes, heaven help me, I do care for 
you. But go! Go! I can never see you 
again. I shall keep the bargain I have 
made, if I die at the altar. I cannot 
break my promise to him.” And all his 
pleading could not break down that 
decision—not even when she found herself 
for one brief terrible instant in his strain- 
ing arms, his lips upon hers. 

It was all over. He calmly told his 
friends, as he had told her, that he would 
sail for New York on the first steamer, 
and Turk reluctantly began to pack the 
things. The night before he was to 
leave for Hamburg; the Saxondales, Lady 
Jane, and Savage sat with him long into 
the night. Prince Ugo’s watch-dogs were 
not long in discovering the sudden turn 
affairs had taken, and he was gleefully 
celebrating the capitulation. 

The next day the Saxondales accom- 
panied the two Americans to the railway 
station, bade them a fond farewell, and 
hastened back to the home of the Baron 
St. Auge with new resolutions in their 
hearts. The forepart of the ensuing week 
saw their departure from Brussels. Delib- 
erately they turned their backs on the 
great wedding that was to come, and as if 
scorning it completely, journeyed to Lord 
Bob’s ruins in Luxembourg, preferring the 
picturesque solitude of the tumble-down 
castle to the empty spectacle at St. 
Gudule’s. 

When Dorothy Garrison heard that 
Philip Quentin had started for the United 
States she felt a chill of regret sink 
suddenly into her soul, and it would not 
be driven forth. She went on to the very 
night that was to make her a princess, 
with the steel in her heart, but the world 
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did not know it was there re was no 
faltering, no wavering, no vard sign 
of the emotions which surged in. She 
was to be a princess! But when the 


Saxondales turned their fac« 
spurning the invitation to 
the pride in her heart su 1, 
she had not ¢ xpe 


from her, 
wedding, 
That 


was a blow It was 


like an accusation, a repr 

Little Lady Jane blissfully carried with 
her to the valley of the Alz the con- 
sciousness that Richard Sav was very 
much in love with her, ough he 
had not found courage to 1 her so in 


plain words. A telegram f m stating 
that he and Quentin had passage 
for New York, and would 1 on the 
following day, dispelled the that he 
might return 


Brussels was full of notabl Che news- 


papers of two continent fairly 
blazing with details of wedding. 
There were portraits of tl ride and 


groom, and the bishop, 


the hats, the jev 
ies of the noted | 
man she was to marry 


tures of 
here were 
and the 





Brussels 


papers teemed with the arr of dis- 
tinguished guests 
Overcoming Mrs Garri Ol je ctions. 


Dorothy had insisted on 
special permission to have a1 
She had dreamed of the light 
the brilliancy of an after-sut 
and would not be satisfied unt 
were put aside. 


obtained 
wedding. 
. 
plendor, 
wedding, 
| barriers 


Dorothy’s uncle, Henry Dykman, 
her mother’s brother, and umber of 
elated New York relativ ne to the 


American 
its light. 


Belgian capital, shedding th: 
opulence as the sun throws 


The skill of a general uired to 
direct, manage, and control pageant 
of the sixteenth. Thousar dollars 
were tossed into the cald of social 


vho, from 
directed 


ambition by the lavish motl 

behind an lieuten: 

the preliminary maneuver 
The day came at last and 


a scene so be Wl 
1 


army of 


Gudule’s 
presented ngly, so 
dazzlingly glorious that all Brussels blinked 
its eyes and was awed into The 
church gleamed with the weal the uni- 
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verse, it seemed, and no words could de- 
scribe the brilliancy of the occasion. The 
hour of this woman’s triumph had come, 
the hour of the Italian conqueror had 
come, the hour of the victim had come. 

In front of the house in the Avenue 
Louise, an hour before the beginning of 
the ceremony, stood the landau that 
was to take the bride to the cathedral. 
Carriage after carriage passed, bearing 
the visitors from the new world to the 
church. All were gone save the bride, 
her mother, and her uncle. Down the 
carpeted steps and across to the door of 
the carriage came Dorothy and her uncle, 
followed by the genius of the hour. At 
the last moment Dorothy shuddered, 
turning sick and faint for an instant, as 
she thought of a ship far out at sea. 

The footman swung up beside the driver, 
and they were off by quiet streets toward 
the church where waited, all impatient, 
the vast assemblage and the triumphant 
prince. The silence inside the carriage 
was like that of the tomb. What were 
the thoughts of the occupants could not 
well be described. 

“Are we not almost there, Dorothy?” 
nervously asked the mother, after many 
minutes. “Good heavens! We are late! 
O, what shall we do?”’ cried she in despair. 
In an instant the somber silence of the 
cab’s interior was lost. The girl forgot 
her prayer in the horror of the discovery 
that there was to be a hitch in the well- 
planned arrangements. Her mother fran- 
tically pulled aside the curtains and 
looked out, fondly expecting to see the 
lights of St. Gudule’s on the hill. Uncle 
Henry dropped his watch in his nervous- 
ness and was all confusion. 

“We are not near the church, my— 
why, where are we? .I have never seen 
these houses before. Henry, Henry, call 
to the driver! He has lost his way. My 
heavens, be quick!” 

It was not necessary to hail thedriver, for 
at that instant the carriage came to a sud- 
den standstill. The door opened quickly, 
and before the eyes of the astonished oc- 
cupants loomed the form of a masked 
man. In his hand he held a revolver. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE INTREPID BEE 


There lived a bee, who, though quite small, 
Was not a busy bee at all. 

No aim in life, no cares, had he; 

This bee had naught to do but be. 


One day by chance he overheard 

A passing stranger’s passing word; 
Deeply and long he pondered on it— 
’Twas of a bee in some one’s bonnet! 


“A bonnet!” thought the bumptious bee; 
“That would be just the place for me! 
What residence is so correct 

For one exclusive and select?” 


Now it fell out that very day 

Miss Amorilla came that way, 
Wearing (as you no doubt foresee) 

A rose-decked bonnet. Then the bee 


Exclaimed: “Hurrah! My luck is great, 

How all things come to those who wait!” 
* And with a sudden cry, “ Here goes!” 

He plunged into the reddest rose! 


Its honey he essayed to suck, 

But found instead that he was stuck; 
And from a snarl of cotton-wool 

In vain his legs he tried to pull. 


Within his mouth was such a taste— 
Aniline dye and glue and paste— 

While wires and stiffened muslin things 
Scratched his poor eyes and tore his wings. 


But, though in dire and luckless plight, 
He kicked and pushed with all his might, 
And somehow managed to get free, 

A sadder and a wiser bee. 


The Moral, pointed like the bee’s own sting, 

Adorns the tale, and should this lesson bring: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
—CaroLyn WELLS. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
Be kind to the panther! for when thou wert 


young, - im 

In thy country far over the sea, 

*T was a panther ate up thy papa and mamma, 
And had several nauthiels of thee! 


Be kind to the badger! for who shall decide 
The depths of his badgerly soul? 

And think of the tapir when flashes the lamp 
O’er the fast and the free flowing bowl. 


Be kind to the camel! nor let word of thine 
Ever put up his bactrian back; 

And cherish the she-kangaroo with her bag, 
Nor venture to give her the sack. 


Be kind to the ostrich! for how canst thou hope 
To have such a stomach as it? 
And when the proud day of your bridal shall 
come, 
Do give the poor birdie a bit. 


Be kind to the walrus! nor ever forget 
To have it on Tuesday to tea; 

But butter the crumpets on only one side, 
Save such as are eaten by thee: 


Be kind to the bison! and let the jackal 
In the light of thy love have a share; 
And coax the ichneumon to ggow a new tail, 
And have lots of larks in its lair. 


Be kind to the bustard! that genial bird, 
And humor its wishes and ways; 

And when the poor elephant suffers from bile, 
Then tenderly lace up his stays! 


HEALTH 


Some of our millionaires and airesses are look- 
ing tired. They need our system of physical 
poe Maen Health and ruddy cheeks will be re- 
stored by following these few simple exercises: 


BICEPS. 


Take two one-pound diamonds, and holding 
them easily but firmly in the hands, swing them 
above the head ten times, then back until the 
hands meet, and then to the floor. Be careful 
and not use diamonds weighing over one pound. 
Too much weight will make tired muscles. 


NECK DEVELOPMENT. 


Placing your tiara firmly on your head, bend 
it forward until you are chiee straight at a 
ten-pound pearl at your feet, then back until 
re are gazing at a three-pound ruby above your 

ead, and then from one side to the other. 
Then swing your head slowly from side to side. 
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have read but few books save those of a frivolous 
character. I do not know enough to join a 
Woman’s Club.” 

“ But I,” said the second woman, “ have lived 
twenty-five years, and I have read Ruskin and 
Emerson and much of. Browning. J know 
enough to join a Woman’s Club. ” 

“J,” said the third woman, “ have lived thirty 


years, and I know too much to join a Woman’s 
and valu Club.” 


‘ TRIOLET 


each hand. 1 fe spel ERS “T love you, my lord!” 
your to , | eines ey Was all that she said— 
snanikhs +] Cp What a dissonant chord, 
. rt “T love you, my lord!” 
Ah! how I abhorred 
That sarcastic maid !— 
“Tlove you? My Lord!” 
Was all that she said. 
—Paut T. GILBERT. 


A GENEROUS CHILD 


“ Aunty,” said little Dorothy, “don’t you 
want some of my almonds?” 

“Thank you, dear,” was the prompt reply; 
“T will take one or two. Sugared almonds are 
favorites of mine.” 

“Well, which is the most favorites, the pink 
ones or the white ones?” 

“T will take the white ones, please; that is, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“That’ll be just right, aunty. You take the 
white ones, and I will keep the pink ones. They 
were all pink at first.” 


A SERIOUS DEFECT 


Paderewski Joseffy Fortissimo Lee 
Was the greatest pianist you ever did see; 
He rendered fantasias, gavottes, and cantatas, 
Cadenzas and overtures, fugues and sonatas. 
He could play like the sweep of a rushing cyclone, 
Or as softly and low as the south wind’s faint 
moan. 
He knew all the works of Beethoven and Liszt, 
Of Wagner and Chopin—not one had he missed. 
He gained honors and laurels wherever he went, 
And he knew he deserved them, so he was con- 
tent. 
3ut his pride had a fall, for one summer day 
A dear little girl came to hear this man play; 
And she said, as he turned politely to greet her, 
“ Please, sir, can you play ‘ Peter, Peter, pump- 
kin eater?’ ” 
He was deeply chagrined, and he felt very blue, 
But he meekly replied, “ No, I can’t, dear; can 
you?” 
“Oh, yes,” she responded. She flew to the keys, 
With her two fat forefingers she played it with 
ease; 
And she afterwards said, “I would rather be me 
Than Paderewski Joseffy Fortissimo Lee.” 
—Judge. 








